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THE CRY OF THE WOOD. 
“What cheer?” cried the Rock to the 
Wood; 

“The season is chill; 

‘Green pastures’ no longer are green, 
nor ‘still waters’ still; 

The color of life has been shed— 
the faéry fire 

Been volleyed in gusts from the boughs 
and pashed in the mire; 

My lichens are prickly with frost 
in hollow and seam; 

My cup, where the rain glassed the deeps 
of heaven like a dream— 

My rain, where the little blue bird 
alighted to drink, 

Is ice; and my single wild flower 
is dead on the brink! 

What cheer—in the cold and the dark 
and dead of the year— 

What cheer?” 


“What cheer!” cried the Wood. 
cold 


“Tn the 


and tug of the wind, 
The cheer of a heart in content 
and a confident mind! 
The gale, let it blow, let it bend, 
my branches are strong; 
My trees shall be harps in the gale, 
and thunder a song! 
The color, the leaf, let it perish, 
quenched in the dark— 
Oh, never the poorer we, 
on the inward side of the bark. 
Ringed round by that magical rind, 
we hold at our will 
The vision of pastures green 
and waters still. 
What cheer!” cried the Wood to the Rock. 
“Good cheer, do you hear? 
Good cheer!” 
Sunday Magazine. W. V. TAYLOR. 
TO AMARYLLIS, WHO 
SONNET. 


COMMANDS A 


A sonnet, Love? No sonneteer am I. 
I cannot sing in fourteen lines of verse, 
Ten-syllabled, and quaintly rhymed, 
and terse 
As Euclidean thought—I dare not try, 
So cramped and gyved, to sing my love, 
and why, 
’*Mid all the maids whose charms 
bards rehearse, 


the 


My lady sits enthroned, her love the 
nurse 
Of my best thought, my Queen until I 
die. 





The Cry of the Wood, ete. 


Don’t press the sonnet, Love; bid me but 
sing 
In ballad form, or metre of mine own, 
And to my lips the the Muse herself shall 
bring 
(Such magic have thine eyes, thy witch- 
ing tone) 
Words meet, if words may be, for thee 
alone. 
A sonnet, 
thing! 
Speaker. F, W. BEAUCHAMP GORDON. 


Love? Why, here’s the very 


THE SONG OF THE FOUR WINDS. 


The winds came riding out from the 
North, 
And rivers froze at their icy breath, 
While a terrible cry of grief went forth: 


“Alas for the earth, for this is Death!” 


“Nay,” fell the answer clear and 
low,— 
“Soon, full soon, will the South wind 
blow; 
Winter is passing, and under the 
SLOW 
Violet and primrose find strength to 
grow!” 

The winds came riding out from the 
East, 


Hither and thither blew the blast: 
“Alas,” cried the Voice, when the tem- 
pest ceased, 
“For Summer 
past!” 
“Nay,” rose the answer yet again,— 
“Hope is born amid tears and pain; 
After the storm comes the warm 
West rain, 
Quickening the life in the swelling 


grain!” 


ended and Harvest 


North wind, salt with the foam of the 
sea, 
East wind, sweeping the moorland grey, 
Ride on, thou glorious company, 
Till mists and shadows are 
away: 
Many a baleful and evil thing 
Quails at the war-song that ye sing. 
Ride! till thy softer sisters bring 
Back to this world of ours the Spring! 
CHRISTIAN BURKE. 


chased 


Pall Mall Magazine, 

















The Italian Crisis and the New Ministry. 


From The Nuova Antologia. 
ITALIAN CRISIS AND THE NEW 
MINISTRY. 

Constitutional representative govern- 
ment is based for the most part upon 
precedent—much more upon precedent 
than on rules and regulations. Under 
this form of government, authority is 
so diffused that it would be impossible 
to limit it in a perfectly precise manner, 
save in so far as those who wield it 
may do, in laying down a standard or 
rule of conduct for themselves. This is 
perhaps the chief cause to which are 
due the widely different results pro- 
duced under this regime, following the 
varieties of character, temperament 
and conditions in the countries to 
which the system has been applied. 

In the arsenal of this system, cabinet 
crises and dissolutions of Parliament 
are the most delicate instruments, and 
those whose use requires the greatest 
skill and clearest perception, because 
their employment interferes with many 
interests, and always disturbs the 
social equilibrium, though not always 
to the same degree. 

They should, therefore, be considered 
not as ordinary and habitual resources, 
but as remedies provided for certain 
eventualities, and especially for the 
probable conflicts between the differ- 
ent authorities which are sure to arise 
in a constitutional state; and they 
should be used with caution. Just so 
soon as they lose this character of 
remedy and necessity, they easily be- 
come the instruments of an arbitrary 
will, the forces of intrigue, the means 
of sterile or pernicious agitation, the 
negation of the constitutional repre- 
sentative system and hence the fore- 
runner of its downfall. 

Both crises and dissolutions have long 
been altogether too frequent in Italy, 
but their frequency increasing, as it 
has, in geometrical progression under 
the last ministries, has now become diz- 
zying. 

The present government, which took 
its origin and policy from the need of 
restoring order, harmony and peace to 
public affairs within the space of 


THE 


twenty months, has succeeded in bring- 
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ing about two crises and one dissolu- 


tion. One of these crises and the disso- 
lution took place without any sharp 
division of parties, nay, even while the 
government enjoyed the confidence of 
both Houses, and without any cause 
whatever, except the division or good 
pleasure of the members of the govern- 
ment themselves. The last crisis had 
as pretext, rather than cause, a parcial 
vote of minor importance, in no way en- 
tilled to produce a Cabinet crisis. 

Does it not seem strange that while 
the country is suffering, and suffering 
severely, on account of economic dis- 
turbances, burdensome taxation, mis- 
carriage of justice, the deplorable state 
of public morals and the general inse- 
curity due to the low level of the public 
service, in the midst of problems 
weighty as these, each one of which is 
fit to engage, for a long time, all the 
thoughts and strength of government 
and of Parliament—is it not strange, I 
say, that government should amuse it- 
self by provoking crises in which 
heed is taken of the vital needs of the 
people, but which are based on parlia- 
mentary alchemy alone; and that, too, 
merely to content groups or individuals 
by creating ephemeral majorities, 
which endure only as long as the causes 
in which they originate, and break up 
as soon as the interest or the vanity 
which they were intended to appease 
gratified, or soon as 
pressing necessities 


is otherwise as 
other and more 
arise? 

Take, for example, the latest crisis. 
It might easily have been avoideil. 
The question which gave rise to it was 
one of very secondary importance, and 
it would have been perfectly easy to 
arrive at some compromise; but even 
supposing the crisis had to come, it 
ought have been, it could not 
well be, other than partial. 

Why was not the _ partial 
avoided, and why did the partial 
crisis spread through the whole 
Cabinet? Evidently those who caused 
it thought it for their interest to force 
it. But was their interest equally that 
of the country? So occupied were they 
with their parliamentary dynamics. 


not to 


cris's 
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that no one _ probably 
thought on that question. 

But there is something still more 
curious, and that is that if tue last 
crisis had an objective cause, latent, 
but none the less real, this was the 
military question, one which has 
strained the sinews of every Cabinet 
for a long time past, and which will not 
cease to distress them till it is ration- 
ally solved. Now, then, did any indi- 
sation of this real cause appear in this 
crisis? Was any effort made to deal 
with it? So far was it from being 
taken into consideration that it was not 
even mentioned. The crisis arose and 
was ended for the mere purpose of 
satisfying groups or individuals, with- 
out a thought of the political party to 
which these belong or even of the 
affinity of their ideas or prejudices. 

And here we shall do well to pause, 
for a moment. For a long time now, 
those who glory in political confusion 
have been telling us that party lines 
are obliterated, and mentioning the 
fact, not as a temporary irregularity, 
but as the consequence of a situation 
which is to be regarded as normal. No 
opinion could be less in accordance 
with truth, nor fraught with more 
danger to liberal institutions. 

It cannot be denied that the exten- 
sion of the suffrage has influenced the 
character of the old political parties, 
widened their bounds, and, above all, 
limited their functions. But parties 
are as enduring as society or as hu- 
manity itself. Wherever a society ex- 
currents of interest necessarily 
rise—ideas and sentiments of diverse or 
even opposite character, which have 
an unavoidable tendency to seek satis- 


bestowed a 


ists, 


faction. To this end they need to be 
brought into line, disciplined, organ- 
ized. Without association, order and 


discipline, they would remain forever 
ineffective, and this is the necessity 


which creates parties. But, over and 
above subdivisions induced by par- 
ticular circumstances in different so- 


cieties, they have an inherent tendency 
to separate into two main currents, 


dependent upon certain analogies and 
temperament, 


likenesses in interests, 
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age and education, and in the character 
of ideas and sentiments. Thus one 
party will be eager for novelty, inter- 
ested in progress, heedless of danger, 
and hence inclined to hazardous enter- 
prises, social transformations, radical 
prescriptions, and improvisations of 
every sort; while the other, more cir- 
cumspect and distrustful of the un- 
known, wants to be sure of keeping 
what it has, before grasping at new 
acquisitions, and so _ recoils from 
doubtful enterprises, prefers leisurely 
developments to violent revolutions, 
finds all forced solutions unnatural, 
and therefore perilous, refuses to believe 
that any plan can be executed without 
needful preparation, and so on. This 
division is founded in nature, and is 
therefore as eternal as nature herself. 

Applied to a state, the same natural 
division creates parties, by means of 
which the separate currents both con- 
tribute, in due proportion to the state’s 
development. They prevail alternately, 
according to the needs and circum- 
stances of the nation, and the exigen- 
cies of the time; and they do so for the 
very reason that a free state is one 
which does not repress but encourages 
the action of these Alistinect currents, 
which find their proper outlet in the di- 
rection of public affairs. 

Now, as has been said before, any 
given current of thought or feeling 
must be regulated and disciplined ere 
it can become effective. But order and 
discipline imply conformity, if not 
unity, of views and purposes, because 
there can be no order among conflicting 
elements, and hence it is the first neces- 
sity of a party to be homogeneous in its 
composition. 

Another point essential to the realiza- 
tion of party ideas, is that the party 


should have leaders and representa- 
tives to guide it who truly reflect its 
tendencies, interests and needs, and 


have power to impose them. Nowhere 
else does a party so imperiously require 
homogeneity, solidarity, perfect faith 
in its own ideas and aspirations, as in 
its heads. 

And here we have the reason why 
parties, when the body politic is in a 
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sound and normal condition, contend 
with one another, and succeed one 
anotber by turns, but are never con- 
founded. The fact is that parties thus 
constituted discharge their functions, 
through the instrumentality of their 
leaders, in two different ways: either 
by wielding power when they are 
lucky enough to have a majority in the 
country, or by limiting and controlling 
it, when in minority and opposition. 
The combination in the same govern- 
ment, at the same time, of two opposing 
currents of thonght, feeling and inter- 
est is humanely as well as politically 
inconceivable. 

In the formation of Italian ministries 
there have been a good many of these 
equivocal and dangerous coalitions, but 
the present one, for audacity, surpasses 
them all. The honorable president of 
the council has always represented the 
moderate party. He has been one of 
its leaders, and death has so mown 
down his colleagues that he remains 
the only one; which ‘s equivalent to 
saying that an important part of the 
population of Italy has considered him, 
up to this time, as the representative 
of its ideas, its sentiments and its para- 
mount interests. 

It is true that he has occasionally be- 
lied himself, but not to the point of 
compromising his position before the 
country. Cases of political conversion 
do, of course, occur, but they are not 
common. When they do take place, 
they are usually consummated with a 
certain solemnity. Friends are osten- 
tatiously warned to look out for them- 
selves; and office is frequently resigned 
both for the purpose of attracting new 
voters and of allowing the old to pro- 
vide themselves, in their turn, with a 
new representative. But until some 
such thing occurs, the leader of a party 
naturally represents that party’s inter- 
ests. It is inconceivable that a whole 
class of ideas and interests should be 
suddenly decapitated and deprived of 
its representative, through the will, or 
rather the freak, of one of its compo- 
nent parts,even were thatpart the head. 
Pending cause shown to the contrary, 
the honorable president of the council 


was the head and representative of the 
views and interests of the men of 
order; of the conservatives, in so far as 
their aim is to conserve that Italy 
which has cost so much bloodshed and 
anguish; in a word, of that body which, 
in every country on earth, is called the 
Right, in distinction from the Left, and 
of which the authentic and only re- 
maining head is the honorable minister 
of grace and justice, provided only he 
has never denied his allegiance to the 
party in question. 

But the fact is that the unusual, not 
to say unparalleled, notion has arisen, 
of forming a ministry by combining 
the two visible heads of the two 
opposing parties. And, as if this pro- 
ceeding were not bizarre enough, other 
equally hostile and incongruous per- 
sonalities have been introduced into 
the Cabinet, among whom those, at 
least, who belong to the Right, have 
never, for an instant, wavered in their 
allegiance. 

Nor is it reassuring to consider that 
opposition and diversity of views 
among the leading spirits in an admin- 
istration are sure to be reflected and to 
make themselves felt in all manner of 
secondary manifestations and applica- 
tions, in matters both formal and es- 
sential. What, then, is likely to be the 
effect upon the conduct of public 
affairs, of this grotesque association? 
One of two things will happen. Either 
the hostile parties will proceed by mu- 
tual concessions, whereby conservative 
and monarchical manifestoes will alter- 
nate with socialistic elections, bour- 
geois monopolies with popular indul- 
gences, ecclesiastical processions with 
anarchical demonstrations, to the dire 
damage of public order and prosperity, 
and the discredit of popular institu- 
tions: or else they will neutralize one 
another, paralyzing all efficient govern 
ment action, in which case, che state of 
national debility will be prolonged, and 
the moral and material woes that afflict 
the people will be perpetuated; while 
parliamentary agitations, crises, long 
parliaments, clofures, general elections 
and all those sterile exgcitements to 
which the country has so long been a 
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prey, and which are at once the cause 
and the effect of misfortune and mis- 
rule, will be indefinitely prolonged. 
Both solutions are equally pernicious, 
because they tend alike to isolate the 
people from their own represeniatives, 


government and institutions and to 
bring the latter into discredit. Al- 


ready, thanks to the fictitious character 
of the elections, the isolation and the 
disenchantment are far advanced. 
There is, perhaps, at the present mo- 
ment, no other people so discontented 
with its government as the Italian, al- 
beit that government is, theoretically, 
its own free and spontaneous creation; 
and the rapid increase of law-defying 
parties hostile to established institu- 
tions bear witness to that discontent. 

I have heard this fact, and the exist- 
ence of such parties, adduced as an ar- 
gument in favor of the fusion, or rather 
the confusion of all parties, or what is 
ealled the concentration of the liberal 
forces! Great use was made of this 
argument in the administrative elec- 
tions, and, in this case, with some ap- 
parent plausibility; for the fact that the 
two extreme parties had _ actually 
co-operated in these elections seemed 
to prove that political opponents might 
meet on administrative, though not on 
political grounds, merely to secure the 
majority necessary for carrying on the 
government. 

On political grounds, however, it is 
extremists only that co-operate. And 
hence the state of Italy differs in no 
wise from that of all the other coun- 
tries, which are similarly, or even more 
perilously situated, but which have 
never had recourse to these unnatural 
alliances. Elsewhere, in state adminis- 
tration, and the haute politique gener- 
ally, the differences between opposing 
parties are much more profound and 
irreconcilable, and coalitions are, for 
this reason, more difficult and danger- 
ous. But here the truth of the matter 
is that the ultra and law-defying 
parties flourish on the misgovernment 
of the law-abiding ones. The worse 
the administration the more recruits 
As general 
confidence in the 


they get, and vice rersa. 
misery and lack of 
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government increase in Italy, and as 
the hope declines of finding a remedy 
within the scope of existing institutions, 
the malcontents, according to their 
temperaments and affinities, apply to 
one or other of the parties which repre- 
sent to them something different from 
the existing state of things. The 
bolder make overtures to the socialists 
and anarchists; the more timid fall 
back upon the clericalists. 
The phenomenon is very 
Men get out of trouble as they can, not 
as they will. Uncertainty, confusion 
of ideas, and a mechanical acceptance 
of predetermined principles are among 
the most fruitful sources of bad govern- 
ment. In fact, they are themselves of 
the essence of bad government, and as 
such oppose but a feeble barrier to the 
progress of revolutionary ideas. 


simple. 


If. 

Nevertheless, Italy has garnered in 
this way a large and instructive ex- 
perience, the main points of which it 
may be useful briefly to recapitulate. 
Twenty-five years ago the clerical party 
occasioned no anxiety, and merely re- 
quired to be protected now and then 
against public prejudice; while the so- 
cialists and the anarchists constituted 
negligeable quantities. The Right was 
in power, which is not to say that the 


Right was absolutely blameless, and 
that it had not its own share of re- 


sponsibility for our too ambitious state- 
craft and reckless financial policy. But 
the Right had much excuse, if not en- 
tire justification, in the immense work 
which it had to accomplish while in 
authority, and in the good results it had 
actually obtained. And it was only 
when the government of the Left suc- 
ceeded to that of the Right that the way 
was opened for wild speculation, 
schemes for building railways and re- 
building cities, for the multiplication of 
government offices, the increase of the 
army, the folly of African expeditions, 
and in general, for the expenditure of 
those milliards which are now trans- 
formed into our enormous public debt, 
and into that intolerable burden of tax- 
ation which oppresses the Italian popu- 
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from 
which implies their exact opposite, not 


lace. During the evolution of this proc- 
ess, the clear sky of universal gratitude 
for our national regeneration has be- 
come gradually overspread with clouds 
of a no less general discontent. As re- 
gards the Left, it may, perhaps, have 
followed its own natural impulse, and 
done, as one may say, its own work. 
But if all this while, and from the very 
first, the men of the Right had quietly 
held together in opposition, they might 
have prevented much, and many mis- 
fortunes would have been spared the 
country. At all events, on the day 
when the country began to tire of reck- 
less enterprises, and the people to long 
for a return to a more regular life, the 
party of order would have been found 
ready to enter upon its inheritance and 
take account of stock; while the period 
of dissipation and disorder which has 
been the source of so much trouble and 
restlessness of spirit would have been 
shortened, and its conditions amel- 
iorated. 

But instead of respecting the natural 
functions of representative govern- 
ment, the authorities, apparently in a 
jocose mood, invented the thing they 
call transformation. And under cover 
of this equivocal term, the men of the 
Right passed rapidly, in single file, 
through the Cabinet, without being able 
to reform a single abuse, but merely 
lending to the government of the day 
the support of their ancient credit and 
authority. And it is precisely this in- 
tervention of theirs, on the one hand 
unnerving the opposition and on the 
other strengthening the hands of that 
unvarying succession of ministers, who 
assumed power from day to day, which 
has permitted the said ministers to 
continue their work until the strength, 
the wealth and the commercial credit 


of the country are completely ex- 
hausted. 
By the same means, moreover, the 


political representation of the party of 
order was utterly destroyed. And this 


last blow, which represents the acme 
of “transformation,” leaves the great 
mass of ideas, interests.and sympathies, 
called moderate, conservative or Right, 
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in contradistinction the Left, 
merely stripped of the whose 
troublesome charge they unselfishly ac- 
cepted, but without leaders, and robbed 
of an official representation which they 
will not casily regain. The pressing 
question of the day is this: If, sooner or 
later, under the present condition of 
things, the country, worn out with 
financial troubles and economic straits, 
and tormented by a craving for justice 
and righteousness, should find itself 
face to with one of those crises 
which threaten the very existence of a 
society, where would the crown look 
for men of character, precedent, posi- 
tion and authority, able to assure the 
country of the maintenance of order 
and freedom? There were such men in 
Italy, who rendered enormous 
service to their country, but, as a party 
at least, they exist no more. On the 
other hand, the clericalists have re- 
gained strength, while the socialists 
and anarchists have everywhere in- 
creased in number and influence. Such 
are the the transfor- 
mations, the concentrations and all the 
artificial combinations whereby the 
eternal laws of nature have been and 
are violated; those laws which are the 
expression of good sense in every order, 
from that of the stars in heaven to that 
of human society. 

The development and resolution of 
the present crisis represent one of the 
most curious aberrations of the consti- 
tutional system, out of which it has 
come, by a process of long and con- 
stant deviation which has now reached 
that culminating point where prevari- 
cations of all sorts excite general atten- 
tion, awaken the indignation of healthy 
and well-balanced natures, and some- 
times produce reaction. 

Let us devoutly hope that such a re- 
action will occur, for the immediate 
question is not, after all, the most im- 
portant one. In the present state of 


power 


face 


once 


consequences of 


Italian affairs, a crisis more or less 
matters little. And as in all affairs 
both good and evil, the crisis of to- 


morrow will invalidate the crisis of to- 
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day; the rather because, morally speak- 
ing, it has already arisen. Parliament, 
with that instinctive tact which assem- 
blies occasionally display, has given the 
government a vote of confidence, just 
in time to prevent an immediate crisis, 
but not in time to secure the Cabinet : 
long life. The important thing about 
this episode is that such arrangements 
are never permanent. 

Our constitution is not perfect; nor, 
for that matter, is anything so. It is 
even probable that it is not, in all re- 
spects, adapted to our temperament, 
our habits, and the state of our culture. 
It is quite certain, moreover, that we 
have not improved it, by tampering 
with the extent of the franchise, by the 
interpretation we have given to the 
composition and functions of the Sen- 
ate, and in general, by the theory 
which we have developed of the several 
duties and mutual relations of the com- 
ponent powers of the state. But these 
defects are, in a great measure, not 
our own. And, at all events, such as it 
is, and especially such as it might be, 
it is identified with, and represents, that 
Italy which was the dream of past gen- 
erations, is the glory of our own, and 
which we are bound to transmit to 
coming generations. No one can fore- 
cast the disastrous consequences which 
would supervene, if that constitution 
should suffer shipwreck. 

But nothing could possibly be more 
conducive to this end than these sterile 
agitations and this perpetual confusing 
of principles and ideas which block the 
working of the constitution, and pre- 
vent sound and sincere relations be- 
tween public opinion—that is to say, the 
publie conscience—and the legislative 
and executive powers. And _ hence 
arises the sorrowful spectacle of a 
country groaning under an intolerable 
financial policy, while no voice is raised 
in legislative quarters on behalf of its 
wrongs. On the contrary, expenses are 


increased, taxes multiplied and made 
more galling; the question of the army, 
which interests the country so deeply 
and so keenly, is hushed up; and if, by 
chance, complaints over the waste of 
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the nation’s money in public works find 
an echo in the conscience of some min 
ister, the man is immediately thrown 
aside as a useless and dangerous tool. 
And so it comes to pass that while the 
frame of Italy is wearied and unstrung 
by the violent exercises imposed by a 


too long continuance of the Left in 
power, the men who constitute, or 
should constitute the Right, and to 


whom the nation instinctively looks for 
the restoration of peace and quietness, 
have found nothing better to do than 
assist the return of the Left to power. 

All this is strange, even grotesque, 
but it is also exceedingly dangerous. 
The Italian people is easy to govern, 
because, though ready enough to mur- 
mur in opposition, it is equally slow to 
act. But we should beware of over- 
confidence, for the reason that sooner or 
later the same causes produce always 
and everywhere the same_ effects. 
“Ond wie es gehn kann, so wird gehn,” 
says Géthe in his “Faust; that is to 
say, What is to be will be. The unfor- 
tunate are always eager for change. 
There have been instances in history of 
nations so fired by the example and so 
keen for the exercise of certain stern 
and lofty virtues that they have de- 
spised temporal goods altogether. 
‘there have been others, destitute of 
these great virtues, but enamored of 
glory and conquest, and sacrificing to 
these their material prosperity. And 
there have been others yet who without 
either ambition or high heroic quali- 
ties, have been content with the enjoy- 
ment of physical well-being. But a 
diet consisting entirely of parliament- 
ary and ministerial crises is too meagre 
to satisfy the needs of any people. 

The grave question of the use and 
abuse of constitutional methods de- 
mands the deepest thought of the 
statesmen of Italy, since on it depends 
the future of our institutions. 

Another practical deduction from the 
foregoing premises is that the men of 
order, those who desire to preserve our 
Italy, and keep her free, united and in- 
dependent, should take thought for her 
aignity and prosperity, by rejecting all 
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violent and irregular combinations, 
perilous Utopias and problematical ex- 
periments, while at the same time they 
combine together, adopt a clear and in- 
telligible policy, and stick faithfully to 
that. The moment they secure a loyal 
and trustworthy constituency, they will 
have a majority in the country; for the 
reason that the majority are producers, 
either on a large or a small scale, have 
something to lose, and consequently 
require peace and order before every- 
thing, and desire well-being and pros- 
perity. If this majority has not yet 
been consolidated, it is because it has 
never been properly represented. The 
various minorities, which represent 
either theoretical Utopias, or the prac- 
tical interests of ‘parties or individuals, 
glory in the confusion of ideas and of 
parties, because it creates a false im- 
pression of their own numerical 
strength, and enables them to impose 
hybrid coalitions, as occasion and neces- 
sity require. They make capital, most 
of all, out of the adhesion of the men 
of order, and out of the lawless and 
headless condition toward which what 
is, properly speaking, their own party, 
incessantly tends. 

I cannot better conclude these brief 
considerations than by quoting a few 
words which no one will regard with 
suspicion, since they come from the 
memoirs of one of the keenest judges 
of the French Revolution. “However 
large a majority may be, it tends to be- 
come feeble from the moment when its 
more eminent members accept the sup- 
port of an obstinate and turbulent oppo- 
sition. A majority which incessantly 
compromises rather than fight will soon 
melt away.” 

The consequences of the decomposi- 
tion of the party of order, and of the 
perpetuation of those delicate and dif- 
ficult conditions in which Italy finds 
herself upon all sides involved, demand 
in themselves our gravest attention. 


F. Nostuit VITELLESCHI. 


Translated or The Living Age. 


1 La Renelli¢re- Lepaux. 





From Longman’s Magazine. 

“THE KINDEST-HEARTED OF THE 

GREAT.” 

It has been said that the history of 
England will never be completely 
known until the annals of the great 
houses have been compiled, and fitted 
into the gaps in the plan and the pic- 
ture. As it is, we are only shown what 
may be called the full-dress perform- 
ances, when, as for example in 1688, a 
noble on the steps of the throne carries 
the vor populi uncomfortably close to 
the ear of the Lord’s anointed. In the 
Same way, the mere mention of the 
names—taken at random—of Hobbes, 
Locke, Prior, Priestley, Crabbe, shows 
that the tradition of private beneficence 
was just as consistently and success- 
fully maintained by the privileged order 
as their other great tradition of public 
service. And yet here, too, a whole 
world of those details in which truth 
hides lies waiting to be recovered from 
the dust and the dark of muniment and 
lumber room. 

The documents which we propose in 
what folows to lay before the reader 
belong, it must be confessed, only to the 
nineteenth century. There is no ques- 
tion here of rescuing a scribbler from 
a sponging-house. No longer does the 
philosopher prompt the peer with de- 
lenda est Carthago, or reduce the move- 
ments of a racehorse to first principles. 
On the contrary, the tables are turned. 
Whereas formerly the mummer was as 
much my lord’s servant as his cook, 
nowadays-mummery has developed into 
a branch of moral instruction, and the 


“fellow who shows himself for a shill- * 


ing” patronizes with a kind of amiable 
benediction the fellow who only pays 
the shilling at the door. 

And yet in one case, at least, patron- 
age survived, but transformed in fact 
and in name as friendship. “The kind- 
est-hearted of the great” befriended—to 
name three only out of the whole lit- 
erary and artistic world of his day— 
Leigh Hunt, the reformer of the prince 
regent; Dickens, the creator of Sir 
Leicester Dedlock; and Thackeray, the 
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intrepid satirist, who feared not to carry 
the holy war against privilege into the 
very heart of the servants’ hall. 
William George Spencer, sixth Duke 
of Devonshire, son of the fifth duke and 
the beautiful duchess, succeeded his 
father in 1811. He took no very active 
share in public life, a circumstance 
which Greville attributes to his deaf- 
ness, though it is possible that he may 
have seen little in the politics of the 
Greville period to rouse or to reward 
his ambition. Once, at any rate, he pre- 
ferred rather to be guided by the great 
Liberal tradition of his house than to be 
misled by the strength of his attach- 
ment to the engaging person of George 
IV.; but, on the whole, man of 
taste, the friend of art and letters, he 


as a 


seems, as it were, to break the long 
Cavendish line of men of affairs. At 
present we are concerned with him 


only in so far as his dominant impulse 
and ambition brought him in contact 
with the chief literary men and move- 
ments of his day. 

His intimacy with Dickens began in 
1851, when, in aid of the projected 
“Guild of Literature and Art,” Lytton’s 
comedy, “Not so bad as we seem,” was 
performed before the queen and the 
prince consort at Devonshire House. 
As manager, Dickens had to contend 
with more than the difficulties that are 
usually involved in the production of 
private theatricals; and those who re- 
member the skill, care and delicacy 
with which Inspector Bucket fulfilled 
a confidential mission for Sir Leicester 
Dedlock will not be surprised to find 
. him on duty at Devonshire House. 


Will you kindly let me know which of 
your people will have charge, on both 
nights, of the admissions? It is import- 
ant that Mr. Wills* and I should have a 
little talk with him. I have spoken to 
Inspector Field of the detective police 
(one of my night-guides and wholly de- 
voted), and have requested him to attend 
Mr. Wills on both nights in plain clothes. 
He is discretion itself, and accustomed 
to the most delicate missions. Upon the 
least hint from Mr. Wills, he would show 


1 Secretary of the Guild. 
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our fair corresepondent the wrong way to 
the theatre, and not say a word until he 
had her out of hearing—when he would 
be most polite and considerate. 


A long series of letters passed be- 
tween Dickens and the duke, of which 
the greater number, concerned, as they 
are, mainly with the discussion and ar- 
rangement of practical details, would 
In the fol- 
favorite 


hardly interest the reader. 
lowing extract he 
note, which his studious admirers may 
remember to have heard in “Pick- 
wick.”’? 


strikes a 


Broadstairs, Sunday, June 1, 1851 

‘ I am in a favorite house of mine 
here, perched by itself on the top of a 
cliff, with the green corn growing all 
about it and the larks singing invisible all 
day long. The freshness of the sea and 
the association of the place (I finished 
“Copperfield” in this same airy nest) 
have set me to work with great vigor, and 
I can hardly believe that I am ever a 
manager, and ever go about with a 
painted face in gaslight. 

When I first had the happiness of see- 
ing you in the room where we have since 
held so many councils, you gratified me 
very much by your affectionate remem- 
brance of “Copperfield.” I am having 
him put into a decent suit of morocco, 
and when he comes home in his new dress 
shall entreat you to give him a place on 
your shelves for my sake. You see how 
dangerous it is to give me encouragement! 

When I saw you last I was quite full 
of the melancholy of having turned a leaf 
in my life. It was so sad to see the cur- 
tain dropped on what you had made so 
bright and interesting and triumphant, 
that something of the shadow of the 
great curtain which falls on everything 
seemed for a little while to be upon my 
spirits. I have an indescribable dread of 
leave-takings; and the taking leave of 
such a gracious scene made me almost 
miserable—which I acknowledge here, be- 
cause it was certainly and undoubtedly 
your fault. 


With the utmost earnestness of my 
heart, 
CHARLES DICKENS. 


2 This extract and the succeeding letter are 
published by the kind permission of Miss Hogarth, 


the owner of the copyright. 
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The play was subsequently performed 
in the provinces for the same object, 
and Dickens did not forget to inform 
the duke from time to time of the 
events of the tour. 

For instance:— 


Jerrold, you wiil be sorry to hear, has 
deserted us under circumstances that do 
not at all improve the act. I have said 
“deserted ws,” but I ought rather to say 
has deserted himself. It is no new in- 
firmity of his, however, never to be true 
to himself. I am mistaken if he does not 
bitterly repent this false step, long after 
it is too late. 


Again, writing from Newcastle, he 


says:— 


I met Lord Carlisle at the railway sta- 
tion here, yesterday. He is coming to the 
play to-night, after joining an anti- 
quarian botheration at Alnwick this 
morning. The archwologist gentry de- 
parted from our hotel magnificently got 
up for the purpose at nine o’clock. There 
were some portentous white cravats 
among them, and an awful looming of 
spectacles that appeared to me to threaten 
a tremendous day. 


Dickens was of course soon invited to 
Chatsworth. The duke had compiled 
for his own pleasure and the use of his 
friends a gossiping account of the house 
and its contents, which still exists.’ 
That it is not without merit will appear 
from the impression that it made upon 
so practised a literary hand as Dickens, 
even though one may recognize in the 
tone of the letter a natural desire to 
say the pleasing thing first and the 
pointed thing afterwards. 


Broadstairs, Kent, October 10, 1851. 

My dear Duke of Devonshire—As I 
travelled from Chesterfield in the rail- 
way carriage I read the little book I now 
return with a pleasure I can scarcely 
express to you. It was so like going over 
the house again with you, and hearing 
you talk about it, that it had a perfect 
charm for me; and besides this, I found 
it in itself so natural and unaffected, so 
gracefully sensible, and altogether so 


1 Itis addressed, in the form of a letter, to the 
Countess Granville. 
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winning and so good, that I read it 
through, from the first page to the last, 
without once laying it aside. 

I could mention some things in it which 
it would require a very nice art to do as 
well in fiction. The little suggestive indi- 
eations of some of the old servants and 
old rooms—and the childish associations 

are perfect little pieces of truth. I 
know that lingering old smell of the spirit 
lamp, for instance, so well. The Amer- 
ican Hobbs could do nothing so agree- 
able or a thousandth part so agreeable 
with any Lock in the world as you have 
done with that lock wherein the man’s 
hat must be pulled over his eyes. It is 
quite a spring description, touched in the 
right place and done with. 

I meant to have told you how much I 
was moved by the tribute to Paxton 
rendered with such a generous and 
noble earnestness. But I am afraid you 
would begin to think me a victim to the 
habit of authorship, and remorselessly 
inflicting on you a regular review of the 
book. I must, however, thank you from 
my heart for all your kindness and hos- 
pitality, and assure you that among your 
“troops of friends” there cannot be one 
more obliged to you and attached to you 
than Iam. I feel as if there were a sort 
of boastfulness in writing as much, even 
for your eye, but I cannot help it. 

My dear Duke of Devonshire, 
Ever faithfully yours, 


CHARLES DICKENS. 
The Duke of Devonshire. 


The description of the lock is as fol- 
lows :— 


Observe the most curious of locks on 
the door to the southeast sitting-room. 
It was on the door of the den in the north 
front, and augmented my childish awe 
and respect for that redoubtable room. 
Each time the door is unlocked the dial 
turns round, but it must have revolved 
one hundred times before the cipher be- 
low advances. To bolt the door you pull 
the man’s hat over his eyes; to detect the 
keyhole you touch the spring under his 
foot. What a lock! 


Here, to take another example, is a 
scene in which the opulent outline of 
the first gentleman in Europe is 
touched in with a light hand:— 





' 
' 
; 
: 
; 
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Sir Thomas Lawrence’s George IV. is 
the second he painted; the first was a 
full-length for Lady Conyngham. This 
one was actually sent to Rome in 1824, 
to be presented to Cardinal Consalvi. 
His death occurring, and not long after 
that of Elizabeth, Duchess of Devonshire, 
who was to have had it, the picture came 
back to London. The king gave it to me 
in his usual characteristic manner. 
“Hart, will you do me a favor?” “What 


is it, sir?’ “I wish you to be on the 
commission for rebuilding Windsor 
Castle.” Hart respectfully declined, and 


being in opposition to his Majesty's min- 
isters, said he had better not. “Well, 
Hart, you have refused me that; will you 
do me another favor? Will you accept 
my picture by Lawrence?” 

the coronation 
preserved at 


When he comes to 
chairs, which are still 
Chatsworth, the duke recalls the occa- 
sion on which George III. nerved him- 
self to strike at the too powerful order 
in the person of its most conspicuous 
representative. 


The Majesties of William 1V. and Ade- 
laide the charitable were crowned in 
Westminster Abbey in those two chairs. 
After the ceremony, during which I was 
chamberlain, I thought they would, al- 
most of their own accord, drop into the 
State Rooms here, because their prede- 
cessors, that held George III. and the 
virtuous Charlotte, had stared me in the 
face here all the days of my life; and that 
the “Prince of the Whigs” (so called by 
the king’s mother when he was humbled 
—qu., honored ?—by being dismissed from 
Lord Bute’s Council) should have per- 
mitted the tokens of his servitude to re- 
main here appears to me to have been an 
exemplary condescension. 

However, the chairs did not arrive 
spontaneously, and really, had it not 
been for the cordial advice of the dear old 
fat Princess Augusta, I should hardly 
have encountered the difficulties made to 
prevent my obtaining them. The official 
underlinggs actually got the queen’s chair 
placed in the House of Lords, under the 
canopy, as if there was no other to be 
had for the purpose. Nevertheless, here 
they are, and in my turn I was turned 
out myself; and you remember well that 
it was in good company, with Lords Lans- 
Holland, Melbourne, ete, When 


downe, 
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pressed to resume my place with them, I 
had learned by experience my unfitness 
for it; and that though the indulgence felt 
by George IV. towards me led him to 
think me the best of servants, and to ask 
those who displeased him how they 
could be so un-Devonshirelike, those 
qualities might be less apparent to the 
bluff and unkinglike William. Experi- 
ence had also taught me no longer to mis- 
take affection for loyalty. 


of Dickens inevitably 
suggests Thackeray. It would appear 
that the duke was no more satisfied 
than the other readers of “Vanity Fair” 
when the puppets were finally shut up 
in the box. The antics of the Becky 
puppet, at any rate, could not have 
stopped there, and this is Thackeray’s 
account of the matter:— 


The mention 


Kensington, May 1, 1848. 

My Lord Duke—Mrs. Rawdon Crawley, 
whom I saw last week, and whom I in- 
formed of your Grace's desire to have her 
portrait, was good enough to permit me 
to copy a little drawing made of her “in 
happier days,” with a sigh, by 
Smee, the Royal Academician. 

Mrs. Crawley now lives in a small but 
very pretty little house in Belgravia, and 
is conspicuous for her numerous chari- 
ties, which always get into the news- 
papers, and her unaffected piety. Many 
of the most exalted and spotless of her 
own sex visit her, and are of opinion that 
she is a most injured woman. There is 
no sort of truth in the stories regarding 
Mrs. Crawley and the late Lord Steyne. 
The licentious character of that noble- 
man alone gave reports from 
which, the life and 
reputation cannot them- 
selves. The present Sir Rawdon Craw- 
ley (who succeeded his late uncle, Sir 
Pitt, 1852; Sir Pitt died on the passing 
of the Reform Bill) his 
mother, and his undutifulness is a cause 
of the deepest grief to that admirable 
lady. “If it were not for higher things,” 
she says, how could she have borne up 
against the calumny, a wicked 
husband’s cruelty and falseness, and the 
serpent’s 
she has 


she said 


rise to 


alas! most spotless 


always defend 


does not see 


world’s 


thanklessness (sharper than a 
tooth) of an adored child? But 
been preserved, mercifully preserved, to 
bear all these griefs, and awaits her re- 
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ward elsewhere. The italics are Mrs. 
Crawley’s own. 

Sne took the style and title of Lady 
Crawley for some time after Sir Pitt's 
death in 1852; but it turned out that 
Colonel Crawley, governor of Coventry 
Island, had died of fever three months 
before his brother, whereupon Mrs. Raw- 
don was obliged to lay down the title 
which she had prematurely assumed. 

The late Jos. Sedley, Esq., of the Ben- 
gal Civil Service, left her two lakhs of 
rupees, on the interest of which the 
widow lives in the practices of piety and 
benevolence before mentioned. She has 
lost what little good looks she once pos- 
sessed, and wears false hair and teeth 
(the latter give her rather a ghastly look 
when she smiles), and—for a pious woman 
—is the best-crinolined lady in Knights- 
bridge district. 

Colonel and Mrs. W. Dobbin live in 
Hampshire, near Sir R. Crawley; Lady 
Jane was godmother to their little girl, 
and the ladies are exceedingly attached 
to each other. The colonel’s “History of 
the Punjaub” is looked for with much 
anxiety in some circles. 

Captain and Lt.-Colonel G. Sedley-Os- 
borne (he wishes, he says, to be distin- 
guished from some other branches of the 
Osborne family, and is descended by the 
mother’s side from Sir Charles Sedley) is, 
I need not say, well, for I saw him in a 
most richly embroidered cambric pink 
shirt with diamond studs, bowing to 
your Grace at the last party at Devon- 
shire House. He is in Parliament; but 
the property left him by his grandfather 
has, I hear, been a good deal overrated. 

He was very sweet upon Miss Crawley, 
Sir Pitt’s daughter, who married her 
cousin, the present baronet, and a good 
deal cut up when he was refused. Ile is 
not, however, a man to be permanently 
cast down by sentimental disappoint- 
ments. His chief cause of annoyance at 
the present moment is that he is growing 
bald, but his whiskers are still without a 
grey hair and the finest in London. 

I think these are the latest particulars 
relating to a number of persons about 
whom your Grace was good enough to 
express some interest. I am very glad to 
be enabled to give this information, and 
am 
Your Grace’s very much obliged servant, 

W. M. THACKERAY. 


P.S.—Lady O’Dowd is at O'Dowds- 





town arming. She has just sent in a let- 
ter of adhesion to the lord-lieutenant, 
which has been acknowledged by his Ex- 
cellency’s private secretary, Mr. Corry 
Connellan. Miss Glorvina O'Dowd is 
thinking of coming up to the Castle to 
marry the last-named gentleman. 


P.S. 2.—The India mail just arrived an- 
nounces the utter ruin of the Union Bank 
of Calcutta, in which all Mrs. Crawley’s 
money was. Will fate never cease to 
persecute that suffering saint?? 


Leigh Hunt's letters transport us into 
a very different atmosphere. The 
cause of reform was a serious business 
at the time when he had the misfortune 
to endeavor to promote it. It had not 
yet become everybody's amusement, 
from the peddler to the priest. Nothing 
worse befell Dickens, even after his ter- 
rific onslaught upon the Circumlicution 
Ottice, than that Sir James Stephen 
called him—anonymously—a_ buffoon. 
The bark of the Barnacles was worse 
than their bite. While as for his great 
contemporary, in whom  Charlotie 
Bronté hailed a prophet mighty to save 
society from “a bloody Ramoth Gilead” 

whatever that may mean—perhaps 
even he may have come to suspect that, 
after all, the man about town had 
chosen the better part.? In short, the 
difference is instructive between the 
two fortunate and fashionable satirists 
and the broken-down invalid who went 
to prison for two years for having ven 
tured to criticise the public deportment 
of his royal highness the prince regent 
for the latter’s good. 

The letters are, as a whole, monot 
onous. The occasion and the theme re 
peat themselves, though the expression 


1 By permission of the Duke of Devonshire, 
this letter will be reprinted in Messrs. Smith & 
Elder’s forthcoming new edition of “ Vanity 
Fair.”’ 

2 “Dick Doyle speaks in a slow, rather drawl- 
ing tone, but always admirably ad rem. Of 
Thackeray he said that he could not get over the 
impression that he despised the finest of his own 
creations He looked down even on Colonel 
Newcome because he was not a man about town "’ 
(* The House of Commons Half a Century Ago,” 
Il., by Sir Charles Gavan Duffy, Confemporary 
Reriew, September, 1897, p. 447). 
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varies under the touch of an unrivalled 
master of the difficult art of complaint 
and solicitation. It seems to have been 
impossible either to provoke or to 
fatigue the duke, in whom Leigh Hunt 
sought a patron and found a friend. 
Occasionally an _ interesting episode 
breaks in, as, for example, when he 
criticises Dickens both as a man and 
as an actor, or excuses himself to the 
discoverer of Paxton for not having 
gone to see the great exhibition. 

During the years 1852 and 1853 
“Bleak House” was published. Left to 
himself, Leigh Hunt would probably 
never have guessed that he had any- 
thing in common with Harold Skimpole 
—no man is to himself what his neigh- 
bor sees him to be; but he was warned 
of the writer’s intention by the kindly 
forethought of a friend. In the com- 
plaint which he pours, as usual, into 
the ever-willing ear of his benefactor 
there is no mention of Dickens; but it is 
easy to see whom and what he means. 
It would seem that Dickens, when chal- 
lenged, made only a qualified admission 
of the impeachment. He had loaded 
his brush with nature’s own tints, it is 
true; but therewith he had painted only 
half a portrait. To poor Leigh Hunt, 
however, mdov jusov mavtés. Never- 
theless, there was some consolation to 
be derived from the fact that the press, 
owing probably more to its dulness 
than to its decency, had so far kept 
silence, with the exception of two 
voices; in one of which Leigh Hunt 
recognized the bigotry of Scotland, 
and in the other the vulgarity of 
America. 

Lastly, it may be worth noting that 
Leigh Hunt had some thoughts of re- 
tiring to a cottage near one of the Duke 
of Devonshire’s country seats, and of 
devoting the evening of life to the task 
of writing the history of the Cavendish 
family. 

The annals are still to be written, and 
as for himself, 


Forsitan illius nomen miscebitur istis. 


S. ARTHUR STRONG. 


From the Revue des Deux Mondes. 
WITH ALL HER HEART. 
BY RENE BAZIN. 
Translated for The Living Age. 
CHAPTER XXXI,. 

She did not go to Mme. Clémence that 
day. In the course of the morning old 
Eloi went and excused her to the mis- 
tress; and late in the afternoon, when 
the shadows were beginning to fall, the 
girl too went out. Unconsciously she 
had followed Marie’s example in taking 
the two roses out of her hat; and avoid- 
ing alike the quays and the busy and 
fashionable quarters, she climbed up 
the Rue de l’Ermitage and came round, 
by a long circuit, to the Rue St. 
Similien. 

Her one desire, after hearing her 
uncle’s disclosure, had been to see 
Marie again. She kept saying to her- 
self as she hurried on, her lips barely 
moving under her veil: “Oh, Marie, 
Marie! You must have known it, and 
you never spoke! And I felt above you, 
—and all the while you were bestowing 
on me the utmost charity of all! You 
never spoke! Oh, how good you were, 
poor Marie, and how kind in the midst 
of your shame! Ah, my poor girl—we 
understand each other now!” 

She passed under the archway with 
its distant prospect, between squalid 
walls, of the cathedral and the build- 
ings about it bathed in purple mist; 
then struck into the left-hand passage, 
and knocked twice on the well-remem- 
bered door. There was no response, 
but, at the third attempt, a woman 
thrust her head out, far above, and 
said: “What do you want?” 

“I come to see Marie Schwartz. Is 
she out?” 

Women of the people never like to 
answer a person whom they cannot 
see. This one came slowly down the 
stairs, peering over the rail. She was 
a workman’s wife, young, but faded, 
with a faint vestige of pink in her wan 
cheeks, and straggling tow-colored hair. 
Seeing a well-dressed young girl below, 
she divined her to have been a comrade 
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of Marie’s and said: “Didn’t you know, 
mademoiselle, that she had left?’ 

“Wnhen?’ 

“A full fortnight ago. There’s been a 
sale of her things. Would you like to 
see?” 

She pulled a key out of her apron 
pocket and opened the door. Henriette 
did not go in, but a glance revealed the 
chamber, bare as on the day when 
Marie had first taken it. The curtains, 
the table, the looking-glass, the bor- 
rowed water-colors—all which spoke of 
their friendship, or rather of Marie 
personally—was gone. The room of- 
fered to the in-coming tenant only bare 
white walls, an iron bedstead and a 
couple of chairs. 

The woman, seeing by the flush that 
came into Henriette’s face that the 
latter was no mere indifferent ac- 
quaintance, went on to say:— 

“She had hard work to make a living, 
let me tell you! She tried her hand at 
everything, just to get bread to eat, 
and money to pay her rent. She made 
shirts and blouses, and did knitting. 
She was used to it, as one could see. 
She hardly ever went out, and many a 
time this winter when I have looked in 
on her I have found her holding 
her hands over the candle to 
warm them. I could not help saying— 
“The man who took you must be a low 
rascal,—or he’d at least send you a little 
firewood. But she would never say a 
word against him. It seems he was a 
soldier, mademoiselle, just a private 
you know,—and a bad one at that, for 


I’ve heard that he has been con- 
demned——” 
“Yes, yes. I know. But what has 


become of her?” 

“Oh, you knew that, did you? 
as to what has become of her i 

The woman paused to lock the door 
and restore the key to her pocket, be- 
fore she added:— 

“I’m not one to tell tales. But the 
fact is that for two months she wasn’t 
really able to work at all. Worry and 
bad food and that cough of hers, just 
consumed her blood. When she could 


But 





no longer pay her rent she had to go, 
and it didn’t take long to sell her few 
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trinkets. And that was a fortnight 
ago, as I told you before.” 

“But she—Marie Schwartz?’ 

“Good gracious, girl, I haven’t seen 
her since! Some of the neighbors have, 
I believe. I suppose she took night- 
lodgings as others do. And somebody 
did say yesterday that she had gone 
back to Paris, where she came from. 
What can you expect of such?” 

She started to go up-stairs again, her 
slippers clattering on the wooden steps. 
No doubt she feared that she had said 
too much, yet she must have had a 
touch of pity for the transitory tenant, 
for she looked down over the railing 
once more, and said:— 

“She wasn’t a bad sort, look you! 
She loved pleasure, and she was young 
and light-headed, and had 
mother——” 


no 


(From Henriette’s journal.) “There 
is nothing now to keep me back, and I 
belong to the poor of this world. The 
ties are all broken. The one thing I 
was proud of—the coming of an hon- 
est race—I have lost that too. I can 
have no pleasure even in thinking of 
my childhood any more. 

“IT had said good-bye to Etienne be- 
fore I knew these two last things. It 
is very clear that it would have been 
wrong to marry him. I should have 
been no fit wife for a man who 
generous enough to forget my brother, 
—and who would have had to forget 
my mother too!—for my sake. But I 
shall always love you, dear, and the 
one you choose will be happy. 

“Yet not as happy as I. I do not see 
how what is called joy can come out of 
such anguish, and yet the feeling of 
being delivered from myself makes my 
heart almost light. My own place is 
among the suffering, the unquiet, the 
ashamed. I know the order I will go 
into—and it is the humblest of all. I 
am going to be a servant of the poor. I 
will take care of the sick who have 
nothing to pay; do the housework when 
the mother is laid by, and wash the 


was 


children’s faces before they go to 
school. I will cut the bread for the 
soup and mend the old clothes. Some 
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times, perhaps, I can trim the poor 
women’s hats. They will feel that I 
am one of them because I too have 
had to work hard for my living, and 
have had the same temptations as they; 
because my friends have betrayed me, 
and my family is divided, and I am 
the sister of a convict and the daughter 
of a fallen woman. 

“It will not be many weeks before I 
go. But I have promised Uncle Eloi to 
wait a little, until he gets used to the 
idea of our separation, which I myself 
ean hardly realize. I owe it to Mme. 
Clémence also, who will have to fill my 
place. It is dreadful to me to go back 
to the shop, but uncle insisted, and it 
would never do to begin a life of love 
with any hard feeling.” 


The next day, therefore, Henriette 
went back to her work. She saw with 
wonder that the event which had been 
so terrible for her—the condemnation 
of Antoine—had made but a slight im- 
pression upon the other girls in the 
shop. Legal sentences mean little to 
humble folk. Those who knew Henri- 
ette best asked her if it was true, and 
seemed sorry; but most of them were 
conscious of even deeper stains in their 
families or upon their own lives, and 
held their peace. Moreover, it was the 
busiest season of the year, and talk 
ran upon other topics. 

The weeks glided monotonously by, 
and the days were growing long again, 
and warm. Henriette went frequently 
to see the old priest who lived under 
the shadow of the church of St. Anne, 
while the heavy clods were everywhere 
being lifted by the springing grain. 

CuaPpTER XXXII. 

And now the grain was up, the skies 
were soft, the fields were green. The 
slower trees, not yet in leaf, were 
thickly budded, and the glossy, sap- 
coated buds were bright as blossoms. 
The blood moved briskly along hu- 
man veins as well, for it was the season 
when grown up people think of love, 
and children make pipes out of wheat- 
stems and blow them lustily. Lilacs 
were hawked about the streets, and the 
very Loire was in bloom. 


Yes, even the waters have their flow- 
ering time. They are traversed by 
mysterious gleams, and along the 
shores run lines of glowing purple—re- 
flected from nowhere—which might 
come from rows of submerged irises. 
The laughter of little ripples around 
the sandy spits is heard from far away. 
Golden wavelets break and re-form, 
thrown up from the river-bed like 
wreaths of jonquils; while elsewhere 
there are broad still spaces of water, 
white as fields of snow. The silvery, 
straggling roots of the whirlpools run 
down into dark and hollow places, the 
shadow is everywhere penetrated by 
light, and all these confused splendors 
are travelling one way,—they are run- 
ning out to sea. 

It was on such a day that Etienne set 
sail from Mauves on his bark the Hen- 
riette. 

His father, his mother and the three 
younger ones stood erect upon the last 
outlying point of the meadow, and the 
smaller children clung to their mother’s 
hand. They watched the sloop as it 
parted from the shore and swung out 
into the open, themselves an ever les- 
sening patch of darkness in the vast 
extent of green. Their boy and their 
livelihood were slipping from them, 
soon to be involved in the dangers of 
the deep. It was a beautiful thing— 
the craft that had cost the labor of so 
many sleepless nights. Its prow was 
relieved against the light,—and but for 
the garland of foam that floated from 
it like the divided half of a bridal 
bouquet,—it would not have been easy 
to say where the brightness of water 
ended, and the brightness of wave be- 
gan. The mast bent and creaked to the 
straining sail as joyfully as ever it had 
bowed under its crown of summer 
leaves; its voice was the voice of defi- 
ant youth, and the slender mast-head 
flung backward as it bent the bough of 
green laurel which had been tied there 
for luck. The body of the boat was 
painted black, except for one blood-red 
stripe. In the shelter of the sail, or 
standing upright upon the deck, were 
six of Etienne’s comrades, going down 
with him as far as the mouth of the 
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river; Jean, Michel, Césaire, Mathieu, 
Pierre, and Guillaume,—all children of 
the Loire, and nearly of the same age. 
Etienne was at the helm, bare-headed, 
in his close-fitting sailor’s jacket, and, 
the parting with his people once over, 
he would not so much as look back- 
ward for fear of losing heart. 
Good-bye, big Etienne, you 
spread your bow-nets and your drag- 
nets for eels, in the least known 
reaches of the river; who could manage 
a flat-boat with one arm amid the win- 


who 


ter currents and whirlpools, stout 
worker, breadwinner, pride of the 
Mauves household! Good-bye to the 


joy of seeing your face grow plain in 
the stern of your boat, when you came 
back with fresh fish from the islands,— 
and of hearing you shout out, while yet 
a long way off—“‘A good catch, friends! 
A good catch!” Good-bye, my child! 
Good-bye, my brother! Good-bye, hap- 
piness! 

The fine sloop was now well under 
weigh in the middle of the stream. 
The sun shone full upon her; jib, main- 
sail and top-sail were all swollen by 
the wind, and the folk of Trentemoult, 
—capital connoisseurs in all manner of 
craft,—said -“Who's 
that? A pretty bark, and well-rigged!” 

Further on, as Etienne wound his 
Way among the anchored brigs and 
schooners, the sailors observed in their 
turn: “Only a yacht, may be! Seven 
men aboard,—that’s too many for ‘her 
size. But no, it was a single solitary 
fisher-lad, whom despair of heart was 
driving to the sea. 

When they passed the high white 
house Etienne’s companions all raised 
their hats, but he himself did not stir, 
nor so much as ask if she were there. 
He would not have stopped then,—even 
if she had stretched out her pale hands 
to detain him. 

She saw him, however. She had got 
her mistress to release her for 
hours, and had gone down to the very 
end of Chautenay—to the point which 
commands the longest view of the 
river. She hurried along the footpath 
which there skirts the stream, that she 
might be in advance of the boat, and so 
901 
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keep her friend in view as long as pos- 


sible. Looking back over her shoulder, 
she saw the sloop approaching fast, 
with wind and tide, and heard the 
voices of the six young fellows as they 
came singing down the Loire. 

Neither they, nor Etienne, could have 
recognized that slim black figure—of a 
working-girl or workman’s wife,—lost 


in the vast extent of the widening 
fields. They soon overtook her, and 


she felt, through the blue intervening 
air, the shadow fall upon her, as they 
passed, of the prow, the mast, the sail, 
and of Etienne’s own figure. She 
quickened her steps that she might get 
one more look at the man who was go- 
ing away for her sake, and who did 
not sing with the rest, but sat still in 
the prow like a statue. The wind was 
freshening now, and the prow 
upon those larger undulations 
are the sea’s message to its own. The 
sail dipped, and the outlines of the 
men’s figures melted into one vague 
upon the deck which looked no 
wider than a deal-shaving. The laurel 
bough at the mast-head moved like a 
hand that waves farewell, the boat 
vanished in the sunshine, and Etienne 
had not seen her. 

Toward evening he put his six com- 


rose 


which 


spot 


rades ashore, and took on board the 
crew which had been engaged some 
time before; and when it had fallen 


quite dark and all the stars were shin- 
ing, the unloved man, the man who 
never for one instant, from the Mauves 
meadow to the cliffs of St. Mark, had 
ceased thinking of Henriette, put out 


to sea and was gone. 
At sunset that evening Henriette 
went again to the old priest under 


whose direction she had placed herself, 
and he received her in his garden, near 
the cedar whose branches overhung 
the Hautiére road. The dust raised by 
the army of operatives, they 
climbed the hill, settled upon the lilaes 
and privets, whose foliage even in 
these first days of spring was already 
grey; but the abbé did not heed it. He 
listened to Henriette’s story, he listened 
to the footsteps of the throng, and rec- 
ognized in his heart the close connec- 
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tion between her fate and their misery. 
One of his own dearest dreams ap- 
peared about to be realized. He was 
bringing to the poor of his flock a vir- 
gin heart, acquainted with life, and ex- 
panded by suffering,—one who could 
touch the corruption of this world, 
without being soiled, and he said:— 

“It is good,—look you! that you have 
been afflicted. It is the stricken heart 
that can best take in the woes of 
others. If you are ready, as you think, 
to devote yourself to those who are 
passing outside, listen to the counsel 
ox: an old man whose only regret is that 
he has no more strength to spend. 

“There is no question about the true 
remedy for the evils of our time. It 
exists; and it is nothing more nor less 
than the gift of one’s whole self to such 
as are fallen below the reach even of 
hope. Open your heart! Love them all 
—no matter what they do. Forgive 
them without their asking it. They do 
not know how. 

“The family tie has been loosened 
among the poor by mere stress of cir- 
cumstance. Big factories, long dis- 
tances, taverns and the excesses they 
entail,—_they all conspire to bring it 
about that there are many men .who 
hardly know their children, and many 
orphans whose parents are alive. Be 
kindred to these little waifs, Mlle. 
Ilenriette! Draw the great disunited 
family together and make it a happy 
meeting! 

“Never speak of their duties until you 
have contrived to console them. Open 
your arms! Take them to your heart! 
God never upbraids. His reproaches 
are confined to a pitying look. He can 
pardon mistakes of the understanding, 

and He does so. But never forget 
that He pardons, even more readily, 
sins of the heart and of the flesh. The 
Magdalene, the woman of Samaria, the 
woman taken in adultery—and oh!— 
many more, I am sure, of whom we 
never heard. He understood the weak- 
ness of human nature. 

“You will yet leap for joy at happi- 
ness which is none of yours. You will 
know the sweetness of compassionate 
tears. When your life is no longer 


your own, you will see the beauty of 
life. Don’t be afraid of evil! Plunge 
into it! Ah, my child, those who have 
taken evil in their hands, and turned it 
over, have seen sometimes the reverse 
of evil. And it is a noble thing after 
all,—the evil of which are born devo- 
tion, self-sacrifice, repentance, recov- 
ery,—and those efforts which atone for 
everything!” 

The girl knew, as she listened, that 
the way thus indicated was her own; 
that she did indeed love those who 
suffer in the world with the love of a 
bride, and of a wife—with the love that 
neither shame, nor scorn, nor ingrati- 
tude can change. She could even smile 
upon the world’s woe as the mother 
smiles, when she hastens to lift her 
child in her arms. 

When she had reached home she 
wrete one more line in the little grey 
note-book :— 

“With all my heart.” 

[TO BE CONCLUDED. ] 





From The Fortnightly Review. 

MR. WILFRID WARD’S “ CARDINAL 

WISEMAN.” } 

It is thirty-eight years since Cardinal 
Wiseman died. And, at last, his life 
has been written and _ published. 
There are two reasons why, as it ap- 
pears to me, we may account the delay 
not unfortunate. It is far easier, now, 
to judge Cardinal Wiseman fairly and 
impartially than it would have been at 
any time during the episcopate of his 
immediate successor. And in Mr. Wil- 
frid Ward he has found quite an ideal 
biographer. It is not merely that Mr. 
Ward writes with a singular fulness of 
knowledge, an unusual discrimination 
of judgment, a _ rare psychological 
power, and a candor that might satisfy 
even Othello. He possesses the still 
more unfrequent gift of sympathetic 
diagnosis—a gift as essential to high 
excellence in the literary as in the pic- 

1“ The Life and Times of Cardinal Wiseman.”’ 
By Wilfrid Ward. In two volumes. London- 
1897. 
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torial portrait painter. I remember 
spending an hour in the late Sir John 
Millais’ studio while he was engaged 
upon the likeness of Cardinal Newman, 
now in the possession of the Duke of 
Norfolk. Millais liked to smoke in 
silence at his work, and to get some one 
to talk to his sitter. | was engaged in 
conversation with the cardinal upon 
some topic which specially interested 
and animated him, when Millais, pipe 
in hand, suddenly exclaimed, with sub- 
dued excitement, “I’ve got him.” So 
he had. At last, after being often 
baffied, he had “divinely found the 
man,” * and the cardinal’s face lived 
upon his canvas. Now, in these vol- 
umes, Mr. Wilfrid Ward has certainly 
“got” Cardinal Wiseman. The testi- 
mony of those who knew Wiseman well 
leaves no doubt about the fidelity and 
vividness of the portraiture. He has 
given us not merely the great prelate, 
but the man, with his pompous manner 
and his shy nature, his grandiose 
tastes and his childlike heart, his sin- 
gularly wide culture and his boyish 
love for fun, his social success and his 
simple piety, his august achievements 
and his miserable mistakes. We know 
his aims; we understand his actions; 
we are let into the secret of his inner 
life. And the result is one for which 
Cardinal Wiseman would undoubtedly 
have been grateful. “IT don’t think,” 
he said, when he lay dying, “that they 
will always think me such a monster.” 
By ‘“‘they,”’ he meant his fellow-country- 
men in general. Assuredly, no one can 
rise from the perusal of Mr. Ward's 
volumes without feelings of esteem, ad- 
miration, and I will say reverence, for 
the accomplished and devout church- 
man, whose righteousness is there 
made as clear as the light and his just 
dealing as the noonday. We may apply 
to him, without hyperbole, the beauti- 
ful and familiar verses:— 


We know him now: all narrow jealousies 
Are silent; and we see him as he moved: 


1 Millais told me grat Cardinal Newman's like- 
ness was extremely difficult to catch; ‘* There is 


so much in thateface,” he said. 
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modest, kindly, all-accomplished, 
wise, 
Sweet nature, 
gleam 
Of letters; dear to Science, dear to Art. 
Not making his high place the lawless 
perch 
wing’d 
ground 
For pleasure; but through all this tract of 
years 
Wearing the white flower of a blameless 
life. 

Mr. Wilfrid Ward’s book, 
is of interest and importance not only 
as an admirable specimen of the biog- 
rapher’s art, but for another 
“The Life and Times of Cardinal Wise- 
man” is the title which he has given it. 
And the side-lights which it throws 
upon the momentous period in which 
the cardinal’s lot was and upon 
of the famous personages with 
whom he was associated, are of great 
historical value. The Catholic reac- 
tion, of which Chateaubriand was the 
herald, and in some sort the initiator, 
the condition of the papal states in the 
first half of the present century, the 
growth and issue of the Tractarian 
movement, the attitude of Rome to 
modern thought, are among the topics 
touched upon and illuminated by him. 
Again, we may take  it—indeed, 
Mr. Ward, in his preface, hints 
as much—that a _ subsidiary object 
book is to put before the 
world a juster view of Cardinal 
Manning than the one exhibited in a 
recent “Life,” with which most of my 
readers are probably acquainted. In 
what I am about to write I shall, in t! 
first place, present some of the more 
salient features of Cardinal Wiseman’s 
personality and career, using, for the 
most part, the materials provided by 
Mr. Wilfrid Ward. And, by way of 
epilogue to this, I shall briefly consider 
what he has to tell us about Cardinal 
Manning, supplementing it, so far as 
may seem desirable, from 
knowledge of that eminent ec 
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in 1802. He claimed descent from a 
Protestant bishop of Dromore; but his 
grandfather was a Catholic merchant, 
who, at the end of the last century, 
migrated from Waterford to Seville. 
There Nicholas Wiseman was born; 
and there he spent the first three years 
of his life. Thence he was sent to a 
boarding-school at Waterford to ac- 
quire a knowledge of English; and in 
1810 he passed to Ushaw College, near 
Durham. As an infant he had been 
consecrated to the service of the 
Church by his mother, who, we are 
told, laid him upon the high altar of 
the Cathedral of Seville; and he never 
doubted of his vocation. Looking back 
over his career in his last illness, he 
told a friend: “I have never cared for 
anything but the Church; my sole de- 
light has been in everything connected 
with her.”” He remained at Ushaw for 
eight years, one of his greatest friends 
there being George Errington, who was 
subsequently to become his coadjutor. 
Doctor Lingard, who was _ vice-presi- 
dent of the college, showed him, as he 
writes, “many acts of thoughtful and 
delicate kindness,” the foundation of 
“a correspondence and intimacy” be- 
tween them in later years, which 
lasted till the death of that eminent 
historian. As a boy, Nicholas Wise- 
man was shy and retiring, destitute of 
all aptitude for athletics, and devoted 
to books. In 1818 he went to Rome to 
the restored English college. His life 
there has been described by Mr. Ward 
in a passage which it is worth while to 
quote :— 


The student-life which Wiseman led for 
the next four years was one of great regu- 
larity and of strict discipline. The En- 
glish college—although less exacting in 
its regulations than some of the Italian 
colleges—preserves a measure of Conti- 
nental severity. The students rose then 
at half-past five. Half an hour’s medita- 
tion was followed by mass and breakfast. 
Every day, except Thursday and Sunday, 
lectures were attended on philosophy. 
theology, canon law, church history, bib- 
lical exegesis, as the case might be; and 
the rest of the morning was devoted to 
study. The midday dinner was preceded 





by the daily “examination of conscience.” 
After dinner came a visit to the blessed 
sacrament, and, a little later, the siesta. 
A space in the afternoon was allotted to 
a walk through the city, either to some 
object of interest—a church or a museum 
—or to one of the Palazzos, or to Monte 
Pincio, where friends would meet the col- 
legians and exchange greetings or con- 
verse. Nearly all the colleges — and 
among them the English—would take 
their walk in camerata—that is to say, 
the students walking two abreast, in 
double file. Outside the city or on Monte 
Pincio this order was relaxed for the 
time, and students might disperse, reas- 
sembling for their return home. The bell 
towards sunset for the Ave Maria would 
summon the camerata back to college, 
and the rest of the day was spent chiefly 
in study and prayer. On Thursday, the 
weekly holiday, expeditions were often 
made beyond the city walls to places of 
interest. The Easter vacation and the 
long summer holiday were spent at the 
country house belonging to the college at 
Monte Porzio, near Tusculum. Here the 
discipline was somewhat less strict, but 
was still a life of great regularity, and 
passed under community rule. The day, 
both in Rome and at Monte Porzio, was 
brought to a close with night prayers and 
the reading of the meditation for the fol- 
lowing morning. 

It is not easy to over-estimate the 
depth of the impressions left upon 
Wiseman by the four years passed by 
him as a student in Rome; by his con- 
tact with its relics of the past and its 
life in the present. “Two influences,” 
writes Mr. Ward, “are especially to be 
noted—which became intimately 
blended—that of the historical associa- 
tions of early Christian history made 
by the catacombs, shrines and mu- 
seums; and the effect of the frequent 
sight of the pope himself. No one can 
reside in Rome without being affected 
by both these aspects of the life there: 
but with Wiseman the impression 
which they made was the deepest of 
his life. It was deepened by years of 
close intimacy with every detail of both 
aspects; an intimacy represented in 
later years by the most popular of his 
books ‘Fabiola,’ and by the ‘Recollec- 
tions of the Last Four Popes.’ ” 
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In 1824 Wiseman took his degree of 
Doctor of Divinity, having acquitted 
himself with much credit in what was 
called “The Great Public Act.” This 
was the chief feature in the examina- 
tion, and consisted in maintaining a 
number of theological propositions 
against subtle and trained disputants, 
in the presence of an audience of 
prelates and professors. “Among those 
who came to witness his prowess,” Mr. 
Ward tells us, “were Father Cappel- 
lari, afterwards Pope Gregory XVL, 
then ‘a monk clothed in white,’ who 
glided in while the disputation was in 
full course, and the celebrated French 
divine, whose writings this same monk 


later on condemned, Félicité de 
Lamennais.” 
Wiseman was not quite twenty-two 


when his career as a student—his ap- 
prenticeship, let me rather say, for he 
was a student all his days—thus came 
to a close. And here I should like to 
insert a portion of a letter of his, 
written thirty-four years afterwards, in 
which he reviews this early period of his 
life. After observing that the method 
which guided him was to classify lead- 
ing principles and thoughts, and to re- 
fer all he read to a definite aim, he con- 
tinues:— 


I think my powers, such as they were, 
had been trained and formed and logi- 
cised by rude exercises and inward sever- 
ity which no one saw. Such a course of 
years! (oh, my dearest Willy, may you 
never experience them)—years of 
tude, of dereliction, without an encourag- 
ing word from Superior or companion, de- 
nounced even, more than once, by unseen 
enemies; years of shattered nerves, dread 
often of instant insanity, consumptive 
weakness enfeebled from sinking energy, 
of sleepless nights and weary days, and 
hours of tears which no ever wit- 
nessed. For years and years this went 
on, till a crisis came in my life and char- 
acter, and I was drawn into a new condi- 
tion, where all was changed. It was dur- 
ing this period, to me invaluable, that I 
wrote my “Horm (which you 
probably have scarcely looked into, to see 
what they cost me), collected my materi- 
als for the lectures on the “Connexion,” 
the Eucharist, ete. Without this 


soli- 


one 


Syriacew” 


on 
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training I should not have thrown myself 
into the Puseyite controversy at a later 
period. Yet many of that body, then and 
since, have told me that I was the only 
Catholic who understood them, or could 
throw his mind into theirs. If so, this 
was only the result of the self-discipline 
... Of previous years. The very prin 
ciple which pervades the lectures on the 
Eucharist is the ground of my Oxford 
Movement papers: that of trying to seize 
the and feelings of whose 
moods you interpret. . Some principles 
and thoughts have been so familiar to my 
own mind since I was eighteen or twenty 
that they appear to me to be universal 
and commonplace; yet I find, when I have 
compulsory occasion to utter them, they 
seem new ... to others. They are seeds 
of early planting, which every one should 
value in himself. There was one conso- 
lation through this early time of trial, 
that the intellectual so thoroughly ab 
sorbed the physical, that it made me pass 
through a passionless youth—I had al 
most said temptationless. Very early |! 
chose the one object of all my studies, to 
defend and illustrate religion, Christian 
and Catholic, and I do not think I 
ever swerved in purpose from my 
Whatever variety of motives may 
been attributed to me, I do not think that 
unfaithful to this end. 


ideas those 


have 
aim. 


have 


I have ever been 


In 1825 Wiseman was ordained 
priest. He speaks in his “Recollec 
tions” of his happiness at this time, 


when, “freed from the yoke of a repres 
sive discipline and left to follow the 
bent of his own inclinations [he could] 
drink long draughts from the 
fountains which hitherto he could only 
taste.” The next three ye were 
chiefly devoted by him to the prepara 
tion of his “Hore Syriacw.” The 
work was published in 1827, soon 
gave its author a European reputation. 
He was nominated by 
Leo XILI., of oriental lan- 
guages at the Roman University, and 
vice-rector of the English College. The 
next year he became rector. It was at 
this time that he laid the foundation of 
his very considerable reputation as a 
preacher by a course of English ser- 
mons delivered in the church of Gesi 
e Maria. 
Under Wiseman’s presidency the En 


ars 


and 


immediately 
professor 
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glish College became a very consider- 
able centre of intellectual life. 


The “Hore Syriac” had, by this time, 
made him a marked man in the learned 
world, and visitors to Rome sought him 
out as a person of distinction. As the 
chief English preacher in Rome he was 
turned to for advice and guidance in the 
not unfrequent cases of the reconciliation 
of Englishmen to Catholicism, and his 
new appointment gave him the prom- 
inence attaching to the official representa- 


tive of English Catholics in Rome. 
Hitherto a shy student, associating little 
with his neighbors... he [now] ap- 


pears to have mixed freely in society, and 


to have corresponded with the learned 
world in various countries. Among 
the Englishmen who made Wiseman’s 


acquaintance as visitors to Rome during 
his rectorship, besides Mr. Monckton 
Milnes, were such men as Archbishop 
Trench, Julius Hare, Sir Thomas Acland, 
Charles Marriott, Mr. Gladstone, Lord 
Macaulay, John Henry Newman, Hurre!l 
Froude, Henry Edward Manning. Some 
of these visits . led to friendships, 
which were continued on occasion of his 
visits to England, and brought him into 
intereourse with cultivated English 
ciety outside the Catholic pale, a 
unusual position at that time for a “Rom- 
ish” ecclesiastic. Visits to the country 
houses of Archbishop Trench, Monckton 
Milnes, Lord Spencer, and others, are re- 
ferred to in his letters. 


S0O- 


very 


In 1830 there came to the English 
College, to receive ordination as a 
priest, the remarkable man _ subse- 


quently well known as Father Ignatius 
Spencer. The brother of the late Lord 
Spencer, he had been, during his early 
manhood, a familiar figure in English 
society, and had been by no means 
noted for the strictness of his life. It 
was in the Opera House in Paris in 
1820, as he relates, that he received his 
first religious impressions. The last 
scene of “Don Giovanni” appealed to 
him as a warning of the fate which 
awaited himself, and led him to a com- 
piete reformation of his conduct. A 


little later, he took orders in the Angli- 
ean Church, but soon came to entertain 
doubts of the tenableness of his eccles- 
iastical position. 


In 1830, he made his 
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submission to Rome. 

renounced all his worldly possessions, 
and devoted his whole time to preach- 


“He ultimately 


ing the Gospel to the poor. He died 
within a year of Cardinal Wiseman’s 
own death, in 1864, after nearly twenty 
years spent amid the rigor and austeri- 
ties of the Passionist order.” Father 
Spencer's dominant thought, after his 
reception into the Catholic Church, 
was the conversion of England. The 
devotion and enthusiasm of this holy 
man deeply influenced Wiseman’s im- 
pressionable mind. His ‘‘simple mis- 
sionary zeal made him almost 
picious of the more intellectual career 
upon which the rector of the college 
had entered. He told Wiseman, 
bluntly, that he should apply his mind 
to something more practical than 
Syriac MSS. or treatises on geology, and 
that he would rather see him take up 
with what suited a priest on the En- 
glish mission, then was.” His 
admonitions had a great effect on Wise- 
man, who determined from thenceforth 
to devote his studies more directly to 
the cause of the Catholic revival then 
in progress throughout Europe, and in 
particular to labor, as far as in him lay, 


sus- 


as it 


for the furtherance of “the great 
cause” in England. 
It was in 1833 that Wiseman first 


saw Newman, who was then visiting 
Rome in company with Hurrell Froude. 
Thirteen years afterwards he wrote, 
“From the day of Newman and 
Froude’s visit to me I have never, for 
one instant, wavered in my conviction 
that a new era had commenced in En- 
gland. ... To this great object I de- 
voted myself. The favorite studies of 
former years were abandoned for the 
pursuit of this aim alone.” Thence- 
forth, then, Wiseman’s mind was 
steadily set upon more active work for 
religion among his fellow countrymen. 
He thought of founding a Catholic 
University, of founding a Catholic Re- 
view in England, and determined upon 
paying a reconnoitring visit in the sum- 
mer of 1835. But before leaving Rome, 


he delivered the “Lectures on the 
Connexion between Science and Re- 
vealed Religion,” which added_ so 
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greatly to his reputation. They are, in- 
deed, striking discourses from _ the 
thorough and systematic research of 
which they are manifestly the out- 
come, from the moderation and candor 
of their tone, and from their recogni- 
tion of the great verity so cogently en- 
forced before by Pascal, and since by 
Newman, that the truest justification 
of Christianity consists in its giving us 
“the key to the secrets of our nature, 
and the solution of all mental prob- 
lems ... the answer to all the solemn 
questions of our restless conscious- 
ness.” Of course, they are largely out 
of date, for the science with which they 
dealt was the science of fifty years 
ago; but even at the present time they 
will well repay perusal. 

Wiseman was now thirty-three years 
old, and was becoming ever more and 
more deeply interested in the movement 
of contemporary European thought, 
which, as he expressed it, in his rhe- 
torical way, seemed “pawing the 
ground and struggling to be free from 
the pagan trammels which the Refor- 
mation cast upon it, and trying once 
more to fly into the purer Christian 
ether of Dante and Chaucer.” “The 
exertions of such men as Schlegel, 
Novalis, Gérres, Manzoni, Lamennais, 
Lamartine, and even the less pure 
efforts of Victor Hugo or Janin,” ap- 
peared to him “to show a longing after 
the revival of Christian principles as 
the soul and centre of thought and 
taste and feeling.” In this frame of 
mind he came to England in the 
autumn of 1835, travelling by Vienna, 
Munich, Paris and Bruges, where, as 
“he saw the Catholic champions, whose 
writings had so moved him, and re- 
ceived letters in the course of his jour- 
ney from Syria and China, the world- 
wide empire of the Roman See was 
brought before his imaginative mind. 
And his spirit of hopeful enterprise 
stood in marked contrast to the ideas 
of Englishmen, Catholic and Protes- 
tant alike, as to the status and work of 
the Catholics in England—the remnant 
of the long proscribed English Papists.” 
To the history of Catholicism in this 
country during the two preceding cen- 
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turies, Mr. Ward devotes a carefully 
written chapter. Their condition at the 
time with which we are concerned 
has been pictured by Cardinal New- 
man in one of the finest passages which 
he ever wrote. It is so perfect a bit of 
english that I cannot deny myself the 
pleasure of transcribing it, and my 
readers the pleasure of perusing it:— 


No longer the Catholic Church in the 
country—nay, no longer, I may say, a 
Catholic community—but a few adher- 
ents of the old religion, moving silently 
and sorrowfully about, as memorials of 
what had been. “The Roman Catholics” 

not a sect, not even an interest, as men 
conceived of it—not a body, however 
small, representative of the great com- 
munion abroad—but a mere handful of 
individuals, who might be counted, like 
the pebbles and detritus of the great 
deluge, and who, forsooth, merely hap- 
pened to retain a creed which, in its day, 
indeed, was the profession of a Church. 
Here a set of poor Irishmen, coming and 
going at harvest time, or a colony of 
them lodged in a miserable quarter of the 
vast metropolis. There, perhaps, an el- 
derly person, seen walking in the streets, 
grave and solitary, and strange though 
noble in bearing, and said to be of good 
family, and a “Roman Catholic.” An 
old-fashioned house of gloomy appear- 
ance, closed in with high walls, with an 
iron gate, and yews, and the report at- 
taching to it that “Roman Catholics” 
lived there; but who they were, or what 
they did, or what was meant by calling 
them Roman Catholics, no one could tell: 
though it had an unpleasant sound, and 
told of form and superstition. And then, 
perhaps, as we went to and fro, looking 
with a boy’s curious eyes through the 
great city, we might come to-day upon 
some Moravian chapel, or Quakers’ meet- 
ing-house, and to-morrow on a chapel of 
the “Roman Catholics;” but nothing was 
to be gathered from it, except that there 
were lights burning there, and some boys 
in white, swinging censers; and what it 
all meant could only be learned from 
hooks, from Protestant histories and ser- 
mons; and they did not report well of the 
“Roman Catholics,” but, on the contrary, 
deposed that they once had power and 
had abused it. And then, again, we 
might, on one occasion, hear it pointedly 
put out by some literary man, as the re- 
sult of his careful investigation, and as a 
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recondite point of information, which few 
knew, that there was this difference be- 
tween the Roman Catholics of England 
and the Roman Catholics of Ireland, that 
the latter had bishops, and the former 
were governed by four officials, called 
vicars-apostolic. Such was about the 
sort of knowledge possessed of Chris- 
tianity by the heathen of old time, who 
persecuted its adherents from the face of 
the earth, and then called them gens luci- 
fuga, a people who shunned the light of 
day. Such were the Catholics in En- 
gland, found in corners, and alleys, and 
cellars, and the housetops, or in the re- 
cesses of the country; cut off from the 
populous world around them, and dimly 
seen, as if through a mist or in twilight, 
as ghosts flitting to and fro, by the high 
Protestants, the lords of the earth. 


1835, the 
glorious historical 
traditions of their own which had be- 
come to them “only a fading verbal 
memory,” and of an ecumenical cause 
the identity of which with their own 
they hardly realized. He came “not an 
unknown man, who had to win respect 
from bitterly prejudiced fellow-country- 
men, but a scholar of European distine- 
toin, the host and the friend of many 
an Englishman who had been glad of 
an English welcome in Rome, and were 
ready to return his hospitality.” 
Wiseman’s reconnoitring visit lasted 
for a year, and was pregnant with re- 
sults of great moment. An accident 
brought him somewhat prominently 
before the general public. The Abbate 
Baldaconni, the priest of the Sardinian 
Chapel in Lincoln's Inn Felds, was 
anxious to pay a visit to Italy. Wise- 
man, who spoke Italian as fluently as 
English, consented to take his duty, 
and in Advent, 1836, tried the experi- 
ment of lectures addressed to 
Catholics and Protestants alike. They 
had an extraordinary success; a suc- 
cess so great as to alarm the pious lec- 
turer. “I used to shed tears,” he told 
Cardinal Vaughan long after, “in the 
sacristy of the Sardinian Chapel, fear- 
ing that whatever the lectures 


To these Wiseman came in 


representative of 


some 


good 


were doing to others, they were filling 
me with vain glory.” 
every 


The chapel was 


crowded, seat being occupied 
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half-an-hour before compline, and al- 


though the discourses lasted for an 
hour and a half, or longer, the atten- 
tion of the congregation seems never 
to have flagged. Wiseman was then 
staying in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, in the 
house of Mr. Bagshawe, father of the 
present Judge Bagshawe, who relates, 
“He was besieged at all hours of the 
day by those who heard the lectures 


and wished to consult the lecturer.” 
in the following Lent he lectured in 
Moorfields Church at the request of 


Bishop Bramston, the vicar apostolic 
of the London district, and “the second 
venture was even more successful.” 


Society in this country [writes the late 
Mr. George White] was impressed, and 
listened almost against its will, and lis- 
tened not displeased. Here was a young 
Roman priest, fresh from the centre of 
Catholicism, who showed himself master, 
not only of the intricacies of polemical 
discussion, but of the amenities of civ- 
ilized life. Protestants were equally as- 
tonished and gratified to find that acute- 
ness and urbanity were not incompatible 


even in- controversial argument. The 
spacious church of Moorfields was 


thronged on every evening of Dr. Wise- 
man’s appearance; many persons of 
position and education were 
and al! departed with abated prejudice, 
and with very different notions about 
Catholicism from those with which they 
had been prepossessed by their education. 
“No controversial lectures delivered 
within our memory,” another con- 
temporary writer, “ever excited public in- 
terest to such a degree.” “I had the 
consolation,” writes Wiseman himself, 
“of witnessing the patient and edifying 
attention of a crowded audience, many of 
whom stood for over two hours, without 
of impatience.” Among 
listeners was Lord 


converted, 


says 


any 
the 
Brougham. 


symptom 


most constant 


A curious token of the abatement of 
anti-Catholic prejudice, brought about 
by Wiseman’s lectures, is supplied by 
the fact that in 1836 he was invited to 
write an article on the Catholic Church 
for The Penny Cyclopedia. In the same 
year he joined O'Connell and Quinn in 
founding the Dublin Review, stipulating 
that “no extreme political views should 
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be introduced into it.” In the autumn 
of 1836 he returned to Rome, and was 
at his post in the English College for 
the commencement of the term in 
October. But he never again entirely 
settled down into his old habits. His 
heart was, thenceforth, in great meas- 
ure in England. 

To England he came again in the 
summer of 1839. And then this visit 
resulted in his permanent residence 
here. That was his own wish, and the 
wish of the English ecclesiastical au- 
thorities; and the pope concurred in it. 
The aged Bishop Walsh, vicar apos- 
tolic of the central drstrict, needed a 
coadjutor. Wiseman was nominated 
to the office, and was at the same time 
appointed president of Oscott. On the 
Sth of June, 1840, he received Episco- 
pal consecration from the hands of 
Cardinal Fransoni, in the chapel of the 
English College. It was a sore trial to 
him to leave the city where he had 
dwelt for twenty-two years—until, as he 
expressed it, “affection clung to every 
old stone there like the which 
grew to it.” Writing in 1857, he ap- 
plied to himself the touching lines of 
Ovid's “Tristia:”— 


moss 


Quum subit illius tristissima noctis imago 
Que mihi supremum tempus in Urbe 


fuit, 
Quum repeto noctem qua tot mihi cara 
reliqui 
Labitur ex oculis' nune quoque gutta 
meis. 
But he had a strong feeling that his 
duty called him to labor here. On ar- 
riving in England, he writes: “I 
saluted the land dear to me by holy 
love. Behold, the vineyard of the 
Lord! Welcome, labor and persecu- 
tion, reproach and scorn. Bless, O 


Lord, my entry into the land of my de- 
sires.”” On the 16th of September, 1840, 
he arrived at Oscott, and took up his 
residence there as its president. 


The Oxford movement was now in 
full progress, and largely engaged 
Wiseman’s thoughts. It was not too 


much to say that the fate of that move- 
ment was determined by his famous 
essay on “St. Augustine and the Dona- 
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tists,” published in the Dublin Review 
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Newman has described 
the impression it 


of July, 1839. 
in the “Apologia” 
produced upon him. “The first real hit 
from Romanism,” he says. It empha- 
sized with a force, all the greater from 
the urbanity and moderation of the lan- 
guage in which it was couched, the 
principle deemed by St. Augustine es- 
sential to the idea of the Church as the 
one organized spiritual society claiming 
to expound with authority the Chris- 
tian revelation. But I will give Mr. 
Ward’s admirable summary:— 


He pointed out that the question of a 
Church in a state of schism was regarded 
by the fathers not as a question of anti- 
quarian research, but as a great practi- 
eal case of conscience for each individ- 
ual. The which the technical 
controversy depended might become ob- 
secured; but this did not leave individual 
persons or individual Churches to 
say, “I see no convincing proof on either 
side; therefore I will do as I like.” Such 
a plea had been advanced in the fifth cen- 


facts on 


free 


tury; and the very fathers to whom New- 
man was appealing as his mainstay had 
emphatically disallowed it. Briefly, St. 


Augustine had shown that in a matter so 


vital to the continued existence of the 
Church as an organic society, a simple 
and incontrovertible guiding principle 
was needed for individual persons and 
Churches—a principle capable of being 


applied by the unlearned as well as by 
the learned. Cases were constantly aris- 


ing, and would arise, of schism on the 
part of a local or national Church. Each 
party—the schismatics and their oppo- 


nents—would profess to represent the an- 
cient Catholic faith, and would call itself 
Catholic. If the individual Church 
the individual member of the Church 
were to be allowed to judge for itself or 
himself, all hope of Catholic unity would 
be gone. The local Church must, there- 
fore, in the nature of the case, be amen- 
able to the judgment of its peers. If the 
rest of the Catholic Church acknowledged 
the bishop of a local Church, and inter- 
changed letters of communion with him, 
then he and those who were his spiritual 
subjects formed part of the Church Cath- 
If the rest of the Church refused to 
his 


or 


olic. 
communicate with him, and judged 
claim to be invalid, then he was thereby 
ruled to be This simple but 


in schism. 
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pregnant rule was essential to the very 
existence of the Church Catholic; and St. 
Augustine sums it up in the sentence 
which was destined to ring in Newman’s 
ears for many a day: “Quapropter securus 
judicat terrarum, in quacumque 
parte orbis terrarum.” 


orbis 


We all know the effect of this 
“Securus judicat orbis terrarum” upon 
Newman. That very summer he for 
the first time realized—as he _ told 


Henry Wilberforce—that possibly it 
might prove a duty to join the Church 


of Rome. This famous article was one 


of a_ series devoted to successive 
phases of the Oxford movement. The 
general effect of them was fairly 
summed up by Mr. W. G. Ward in a 
letter written twenty years after- 
wards. “There can be no doubt what- 


ever, in my judgment, that without 
such a view of the Catholic Church and 
her position as we obtained from the 
Dublin, we, Oxford people, should have 
had our conversion indefinitely re- 
tarded, even had we, at last, been con- 
verted at all.” 

It is not necessary again to tell here 
the so oft told tale of the progress and 
issue of the Oxford movement. But I 
may notice that some of the main lines 
of thought in the Essay on the Develop- 
ment of Christian Doctrine, which we 
may regard the last cry of New- 
man’s expiring Anglicanism, has been 
anticipated by Wiseman in a remark- 
able sermon preached at Derby in 18539. 
In may be said of Wiseman, of 
Newman himself, that when at the call 
of duty he engaged in religious con- 
troversy he at once lifted it to a higher 
level than that usually occupied by dis- 
putants on divinity. In neither of 
them was there any trace of the odinm 
Both employed their argu- 
ments not to wound or baifle, but to 
persuade and win. But while watch- 
ing the Tractarian party with the keen- 
interest, and with a hopefulness 
only partially justified by the event, 
Wiseman was endeavoring to breathe 
a new life into the dry bones of En- 
glish Catholicism: to clothe them, so to 
flesh and blood: to deck 


as 


as 


theologicum. 


est 


with 


speak, 
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them with the beauty and grace of 
renascent vigor. On this subject let 
us hear Mr. Ward:— 


The new president had of necessity to 
play the part of and 
diplomatist, in dealing with the develop- 
ment of the Oxford movement; but it was 
nore unmixed pleasure to him to 


controversialist 


a mi 
aim at bringing to perfection the devo- 
tional rites in Oscott Chapel. The poetry 
and symbolism of the Catholie liturgy 
were, according to the testimony of all 
the subject of his greatest 
interest and enthusiasm. He had learned 
to love the liturgy in its wonderful 
presentation at the Sixtine Chapel; and 
he endeavored, as far as might be, in this 
as in other things, to bring Rome to En- 
gland. He was fully alive to the transi- 
tory nature of the theological controversy 
of the hour—to its reference to a pass‘ng 
state of opinion. He foresaw that a few 
years later the crucial controversy would 
not be about the Thirty-nine Articles, but 
about all belief in the supernatural world. 
“Fifty years hence,” he said one day to 
the divines in the middle of a theological 
lecture, “the professors of this place will 
be endeavoring to prove, not transubstan- 
tiation, but the existence of God.” Con- 
troversy was in its nature ephemeral—as 


his friends, 


well as distasteful to his genial and 
kindly nature. But the Church liturgy 
was a part of that life of the Church 


which was more near to the source of its 
strength than any phase of dialectics. 
The deep feelings and beliefs of the early 
Christians, the poetry of their faith and 
its intense reality,-had embodied them- 
selves in the liturgy which was handed 
down. Here we have the living imagina- 
tive pictures which had inspired Chris- 
tians before the mediwval dialectics were 
known to them, which should inspire 
with the same spirit the Christians of our 
own time, and which would outlive our 
own disputes as they have outlived those 
of Abelard and those of Luther. The 
meditations they aroused were the per- 
manent and unchanging heritage of the 
Church, never to pass away; while each 
intellectual phase was in its nature only 
transient. 

In the spring of 1847 the question of 
the restoration of the Catholic hierarchy 
in England had been mooted by the En- 
glish bishops at their annual meeting, 
and Wiseman had been deputed to go 
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to Rome and submit their views to the 
Holy See. The year before Pius IX. 
had been elected to the apostolic 
throne, and had been welcomed “with 
tumult of acclaim” as the leader of the 
national movement in Italy. Unques- 
tionably he sympathized warmly with 
that movement, and hoped to guide and 
restrain it within the limits of Chris- 
tianity and Catholicism. He began 
his reign by a complete abandonment 
of the repressive policy relied upon by 
his immediate predecessors for the 
maintenance of their civil princedom. 
undermined by the insurrections and 
conspiracies which had become chronic 
in the States of the Church. An almost 
general amnesty was granted to politi- 
eal offenders. A constitution founded 
on the old institutions which the 
French invasion of 1798 had shattered, 
a much needed reform of civil and crim- 
inal law, the concession of a rational 
freedom of the press, the creation of a 
Roman municipal council and national 
guard, were among the wise and liberal 
measures which marked the beginning 
of the new pontificate. They secured 
for Pius IX. an unbounded popularity 
throughout Europe. In England he 
was generally described as the most 
enlightened sovereign of the age. And 
to England he specially looked for 
“diplomatic support and avowed en- 
couragement.” This was reasonable 
enough, since these measures were pre- 
cisely such as the English government 
had suggested in language even more 
emphatic than that employed by the 
other great powers who also recom- 
mended them, in 1831, after the insur- 
rection of the Legations had been put 
down. And Wiseman was sent back to 
England to communicate the pontiff’s 
views to Lord Palmerston, then foreign 
secretary. The extremely interesting 
memorandum which he drew up on this 
occasion for Palmerston’s information 
is given in full by Mr. Ward. The re- 
sult was that Lord Minto was sent by 
the British government to Rome, “not 
as a minister accredited to the pope, 
but as the authentic organ of the 
British government. enabled to declare 
its views and explain its sentiments.” 
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As a matter of fact, Lord Minto’s pres- 
ence in Rome served chiefly to encour- 
age the extreme liberal party against 
which Pius IX. sought protection, and 
which was determined to force him 
into war with Austria. I need not re- 
count the story of the Roman Revolu- 
tion of 1848; how the pope made con- 
cession after concession in the vain 
hope of satisfying popular demands; 
how Rosmini came to Rome as the en 
voy of the Sardinian king, and drafted 
a scheme for an Italian federation 
under papal presidency; how Rossi— 
surely one of the most pathetic figures 
in the history of the century—was 
brutally assassinated; how Pius IX., 
threatened with a like fate, fled to 
Gaeta, declining, in his humility and 
self-abnegation, one of the most magnif- 
icent prospects of martyrdom ever of- 
fered to the sons of men. But during 
that troubled and disastrous time, the 
project for the restoration of the En- 
glish hierarchy was being carefully 
matured by the congregation of prop- 
aganda with the assistance of Bishop 
Ullathorne, representing the English 
vicars apostolic. And when that 
prelate left Rome in August, 1848, the 
scheme was practically decided on. 

In the spring of 1849, Wiseman was 
appointed vicar apostolic of the Lon 
don district, which he had administered 
since the death of Bishop Walsh in 
August, 1847. His task there was, 
from the first, by no means an easy 
one. Many, probably most, of the born 
Catholics among his clergy were op- 
posed to what was called “the Roman- 
izing and innovating ways” of some of 
the converts—ways with which Wise- 
man, educated in foreign traditions, 
largely sympathized. One of the most 
arduous tasks which lay before him 
was the fusion of the old and new ele- 
ments in English Catholicism. But 
this he did not then know. In the 
spring of 1850 he was led to believe 
that his work in England was soon to 
be ended. A communication reached 
him at that time notifying the pope’s 
intention to call him to the Sacred Col- 
lege. And this. as he supposed, meant 
that for the future he must reside in 
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Rome. Much as he appreciated the 
honor, he would fain have declined it. 
For it was the death-blow to his cher- 
ished wish to labor for England in En- 
gland. He wrote to Rome to beg that 
he might be excused. But a peremp- 
tory answer came that he was wanted 
there, and that his successor would be 
appointed. The thought that he would 
return to London eardinal arch- 
bishop never entered his mind, we are 
assured by Doctor Whitty, then his vicar- 
general. But it entered the minds of 
many of the leading laity, and strong 
representations were accordingly made 
to the Vatican. The result was that 
when the pope’s brief re-establishing 
the hierarchy was issued in September, 
1850, Wiseman, who just before had 
been created a cardinal, was appointed 
to the see of Westminster. 

It cannot be denied that his first offi- 
cial act exhibited that curious want of 
judgment which from time to time 
marred his career. Wisdom after the 
event is proverbially easy. But even 
then clear-headed men among Catholics 
were dismayed by that wonderful pas- 
toral “From without the Flaminian 
Gate.” Doctor Whitty, his vicar-gen- 
eral, stood aghast at its inflated rhet- 
orice, and was” greatly perplexed 
whether or not to publish it. But he 
felt that he could not withhold it with- 
out a clear obligation of duty. A very 
valued and intimate friend of New- 
man told me the other day: “I was in 
church on the following Sunday when 
Newman read the pastoral. His face 
was a study—especially when he came 
to the ‘From without the Flaminian 
Gate’ at the end.” I need not dwell 
upon the ‘‘Papal Aggression” outcry, 
or the abortive ecclesiastical titles act 
in which it issued. I may, however, 
note that Cardinal Wiseman’s masterly 
“Appeal to the English People’’—a con- 
siderable portion of which Mr. Ward 
prints—had no small influence in quiet- 
ing the agitation. Temperate and 
logical—curious contrast to the Fla- 


as 


minian pastoral—it was acknowledged 
by nearly the whole press to be in the 
highest degree worthy of the author's 
reputation and *position. 


“There can 
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be no doubt at all,” wrote the Spectator, 


“of his controversial power. Whether 
confuting the premier on grounds of 
political precedent, meeting ecclesiasti- 
cal opponents by appeals to principles 
of spiritual freedom, rebuking a par- 
tisan judge, or throwing sarcasm at the 
‘indifftsive wealth of a sacred estab- 
lishment which had become literally 
hedged from the world by barriers of 
social depravity,’ he equally shows his 
mastery of dialectical resource.” 
Cardinal Wiseman ruled the diocese 
of Westminster as its archbishop, and 
the Catholic Church in England as its 
metropolitan, for fourteen years. I 
must refer my readers to an admirably 
written chapter in Mr. Ward’s second 
volume for most interesting personal 
traits about him; his sympathetic kind- 
ness to his clergy, his aversion from 
the business routine of public life, the 


breadth and variety of his interests, 
his jocose intercourse with his inti- 
mates, his fondness for children, his 


love of elegant literary trifling, his en- 
deavors worthily to sustain the dignity 
of his position—exemplified, for ex- 
ample, in his keeping the table of a 
Roman cardinal, and a chariot with 
gorgeous trappings such as members of 
the Sacred College then used in Rome. 
I am here rather concerned to note 
that his work during those fourteen 
years was to live down the prejudice 
excited against him and the cause he 
represented by the events of 1850-1; 
and to build up the Catholic Church in 
England. That work he successfully 
accomplished. It is curious to observe 
how soon he regained his popularity 
with the general public. A striking 
evidence of this is afforded by the in- 
vitations to lecture on subjects of gen- 


eral interest which reached him from 
all sides—invitations with which he 
gladly complied so far as he could. 


One of them came from the Royal In- 
stitution. He was, I believe, the first 
Catholic to whom that compliment was 
paid. It was in 1854 that he published 
his historical romance, “Fabiola:”’ “a 
good book which had all the success of 
2 bad one,” the archbishop of Milan 
wittily said. It was speedily trans 
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lated into almost all European lan- 
guages, and new editions of it are still 
appearing in England and on the conti- 
nent. 


The great variety of his pursuits 
[writes Mr. Ward] might seem at first 
sight suggestive of the dilettante. Over 
and above his professional duties, we 
have seen him occupied with Oriental 
studies, with art, with literature, with 
the Tractarian movement, at one time on 
a diplomatic mission on behalf of the lib- 
eral pope, at another lecturing to a Lon- 
don audience on the Crimean War; then 
again busy with practical reforms among 
the poor, and soon afterwards offering 
suggestions as to the hanging of a Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery. Yet his intimate 
friends are unanimous as to the unity of 
his work and purpose. The key to the 
explanation of this apparent contradic- 
tion is, I think, found in a saying of his 
friend, Father Whitty, in a letter to 
Henry Edward Manning, written just 


after Wiseman’s death. The cause of’ 


Wiseman’s influence did not lie, Father 
Whitty said, only in his talents and ac- 
quirements, considerable as they were, 
but in his being, in his tastes, in his pol- 
icy and work, and in his writings, a faith- 
ful representative of the Catholic Church 
—not, he adds, as a saint represents her, 
solely on the ethical side, but as a na- 
tional poet represents the all-round genius 
of a particular country in his various 
poems. Hence, in the first place, the 
character of his influence even among his 
own co-religionists in England. He found 
them a persecuted sect, he left them a 
Church. He found them in 1855 the 
remnant of a proscribed section of En- 
glishmen, longing only to live and let live, 
wno had lost the old devotional ideals, to 
whom many characteristic features in the 
training of the priesthood, in the sym- 
bolical ceremonial of the Church, in the 
monastie life, were almost unknown; 
who had little appreciation of religious 
art or religious architecture. He brought 
to them bodily, from Roman life, the 
poetry and varied activity of the Church, 
together with its hierarchy and organiza- 
tion. But further, he pointed out, in the 
inaugural lecture at the opening of his 
Academia, in 1861, his conception of the 
Church in its relations with the world: 
and this had a bearing on a wider public. 
While he resolutely maintained that. 
whether triumphant or depressed, in the 


Lateran Basilica or in the Catacombs, the 
Church has the great ethical ideals of the 
Gospel to teach, that these have been 
securely preserved only where the primi- 
tive traditions and doctrines have been 
jealously guarded and handed down, and 
that if the world despises these ideals so 
much the worse for the world; while he 
insisted that the saints were the wit- 
nesses to the possibility and the value of 
the highest life; while in this sphere he 
maintained that whether men of intellect 
laughed with Voltaire or bent in rever- 
ence with Pascal, the Church was a 
teacher—he was equally emphatic that in 
the spheres of science and art, and sec- 
ular civilization, Catholics should be 
largely learners, and adapt themselves to 
the genius of the aze or country in which 
their lot is cast. The Church cannot ex- 
pect to be the source of the varied energy 
of the community; all she can do is to 
turn its direction towards those high 
ideals of which she is the guardian, or in 
a direction which bodes them no harm. 
This, I think, gives the true meaning of 
Wiseman’s very various fields of interest. 
He strove, partly unconsciously, to 
realize his ideal of the Church in contact 
with human activity. 


It is unpleasant to remember that 
Cardinal Wiseman’s last days of fail- 
ing health and vigor were embittered 
by those of his own household of 
faith, from whom he most confidently 
expected help and sympathy. The 
year 1856 saw the beginning of the 
difficulty with the Rambler, of which a 
full and, so far as I can judge, a fair 
account will be found in Mr. Ward's 
pages. The year before, Bishop Erring- 
ton of Plymouth was appointed by the 
pope, at Wiseman’s desire, to be his 
coadjutor with right of succession, and 
was nominated to the titular arch- 
bishopric of Trebizond. The year 
after, the pontiff named Doctor Man- 
ning provost of the Westminster chap 
ter. Manning had been received in 
1851, and had since then resided much 
in Rome, where Pius IX. had taken a 
great fancy to him. As provost of 
Westminster, he acquired a command- 
ing influence over the moribund cardi- 
nal, much to the dissatisfaction of 
Archbishop Errington, who, in common 
with hereditary Catholics generally, 
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regard the convert clergyman 
great distrust. They viewed, 
with much dislike the Congregation of 
the Oblates which he had founded in 
Bayswater with himself as rector, and 
to which, as was supposed, the direc- 
tion of the Diocesan Seminary was to 
be entrusted. On this subject Mr. 
Ward has an admirably candid page, 
which I shall quote:— 


with 
also, 


When, therefore, they found the rector 
of the new congregation—a convert, un- 
acquainted with traditionary English 
Catholic ways—indulging in supercilious- 
they thought, in his attitude 
towards the sterling qualities of his fel- 
low-priests and encouraging his young 
followers to “pose” as models of a new 
spirit in the priesthood, and to preach the 
spirit of obedience to the very college su- 
periors whom they ought to have obeyed 
and not criticised; when at the same time 
it was evident that the abilities of this 
“convert parson” had secured for him an 
ever-growing influence with the cardinal; 
when he was placed by the pope over the 


ness, as 


chapter as its provost; when the cuar- 
dinal’s action in critical matters was 


found to be in harmony with the provost’s 
views, and he gave especial exemptions 
to the oblates themselves and treated 
them (it was thought) as favorites, a num- 
ber of deep feelings and prejudices in 
human nature were aroused. The kind 
ot “caste feeling’ which made the old 
Catholic mistrust the “convert” came to 
the front. Manning’s reserved nature 
and ungenial demeanor encouraged it. 
His ceaseless activity, his wide schemes, 
were unintelligible to men whose tradi- 
tions were those of a persecuted minority 
which had courted only tolerance and 
obseurity. His pertinacity became in 
their eyes intriguing; his activity and en- 
terprise pro Deo et Ecclesia were ambi- 
tion: his motives were outside the sphere 
which such men could understand or be- 
lieve in. He was constantly seen going 
to the cardinal at York Place or at Ley- 
ton. The ordinary hours for audience 
were set aside for the provost, who was 
admitted at all times. Old friends, like 
Errington and Searle, found it useless to 
say a word in opposition to the views of 
this new-comer. He had “got round” the 
eardinal, and loyalty to Wiseman, as 
well as the welfare of the diocese, ealled 
them to the 


open ecardinal’s eyes, 


upon 
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and, if possible, to curb the ever-growing 
power of the provost. 


The Errington drama, as Mr. Ward 
ealls it, dragged its slow length along 
until July, 1860, when Pius IX., failing 
to persuade the coadjutor to resign, by 
an exercise of apostolic authority, 
without precedent, as I understand, 
deprived him of his coadjutorship and 
right of succession. 

This did not augment Doctor Man- 
ning’s popularity among the clergy of 
Westminster. But it ratified and in- 
creased his influence over Cardinal 
Wiseman, who, in ever-failing health— 
“sick at heart and in body” is his own 
description of himself-—-was painfully 
estranged from his chapter, the great 
bulk of his clergy and most of his 
brother bishops. And now the Roman 
question came to the front, and became, 
indeed, the question of the day among 
Catholics. In 1860, all that remained 
to the pope of the states of the Church 
was the City of Rome, with the prov- 
inces of Frosinone and Velletri. And 
this attenuated sovereignty was felt to 
be very precarious. Men’s' minds 
were failing them for fear throughout 
the Catholic Church. They did not see 
how the papacy could do without the 
temporal power which it had so long 
This feeling was strong in 
course, fully 


possessed. 
England. Wiseman, of 
sympathized with it. But he was of 
pacific temperament and in feeble 
health. Manning, on the other hand, 
was of militant disposition and full of 
vigor. He threw himself with ardor 
into that extreme papalism of which 
Louis Veuillot was the chief apostle in 
France, and which in England found 
its most considerable exponent in Mr. 
W. G. Ward. “To Wiseman, to be a 
party man was to act contrary to the 
genius of the Church.” But Manning 
was bynatureapartyman. Andhissym- 
pathies were openly and unreservedly 
given to a certain section of Catholics 
who seemed desirous to convert Cathol- 
icism into what Newman called “Grand 
Llamism.” The adulatory addresses 
which used to go up to Pius IX. from 
all the world fill one 


devotees over 
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plined by the training of Oxford or 
Cambridge a rational appreciation of 
the importance of that grave question; 
a real apprehension of the truth suc- 
cinctly formulated by Cardinal New- 
man, that “the autonomy of the pope 


with amazement when one reads them 
at this distance of time, and applies to 
that pontiff the laws of historical per- 
spective... Sir Epicurus Mammon, in 
Jonson’s “Alchemist,” anticipates 
among other advantages which will ac- 
crue to the possessor of the philoso- 
pher’s stone, this: that his “flatterers 
shall be the purest and gravest of 
divines.” That doubtful benefit Pius 
IX. enjoyed for many years. It was, 
of course, an exaggeration of the chiv- 
alrous devotiontohim engendered by his 
personal amiability—“one whom to see 
is to love,” Cardinal Newman truly said 
of him—and by the greatness of his re- 
verses. “The Temporal Power,” how- 
ever, became a sort of shibboleth. 
And the eyes of surprise and indigna- 
tion were turned upon Catholics who 
declined to pronounce it in season and 
out of season. It was the habit of Mr. 
W. G. Ward to designate those of the 
household of faith who did not adopt 
all his extravagances and absurdities 
on this subject “half-tinkered Catho- 
lies.” I have heard him apply this 
phrase to Newman, among other dis- 
tinguished persons. And I remember 
how, years afterwards, he felt New- 
man’s elevation to the cardinalate as 
a sort of personal wrong. An excellent 
ecclesiastic, much in his confidence, 
sought to console him by remarking, 
“Well, Mr. Ward, Pius IX. would never 
have made him a cardinal.” “Pius IX. 
have made him a cardinal!” Ward ex- 
ploded, “Pius IX. woud have seen him 
damned first.” Mr. Wilfrid Ward tells 
us that the object of the prohibition of 
the English Universities to Catholic 
young men, and the consequent sacri- 
fice of the higher education of genera- 
tions, was that they might be “sound 
on the question of the temporal power.” 
Well, I will take leave to say that the 
sacrifice was made in vain. So far as 
my experience goes—and it goes fairly 
far—I find usually in Catholics whose 
minds have been expanded and disci- 


1 Mr. Ward notes that the conductors of the 
Univers and its successor, the Monde, expressed 
devotion to the Pope in language which some of 
the Frenca Bishops stigmatized as idolatrous. 
Vol. ii., p. 418 


, 


is a first principle in European politics.’ 
And it is, as a rule, Catholics lacking 
such mental expansion and discipline 
who are lukewarm about that question, 
and to whom Leo XIII.’s declaration as 
to the necessity of “an effective civil 
sovereignty” for the peaceful exercise 
of the supreme pastorate signifies noth- 
ing. 

It is not easy to overrate the loss 
which the world has suffered by the 
divorce of the cause of freedom from 
the cause of faith through the events 
of 1848-9. The pope, restored to the 
civil princedom by French troops, 
was thrown into the hands of reac- 
tionaries, who, in the name of piety, 
fought against progress, and, forgetting 
the case of Galileo, sought to gainsay 
the world’s great law of movement. 
The Liberal party in Italy, on the other 
hand, became avowedly anti-Christian. 
Its mountebank hero, Garibaldi, in a 
published letter to which Wiseman op- 
portunely called the attention of the 
British public, just then on their knees 
before the vulgar idol, extolled the 
French Revolutionists of 1798 for giv- 
ing to the world the Goddess of Rea- 
son, and reproached their descendants 
for abandoning her obscene cult. It 
must be owned thac by the issue of his 
once-famous but now, I suppose, 
largely forgotten “Syllabus Errorum.” 
Pius IX. played into the hands of his 
enemies. Whatever the _ theological 
value and authority of that document 
may be’—a subject which I am incom- 
petent to discuss, for I am not a theo- 
logian—I feel sure that no candid his- 
torian can regard it as happy in the op- 


1 This Syllabus Errorum—* Pius 1X.’s immortal 
Syllabus,” the fashion once was to designate it 
is, Cardinal Newman maintains, merely “an In 
dex raisonné tothe Pope’s Encyclical and Allo- 
eutional ‘ proscriptions.’”’ The Cardinal adds, 
** We can no more accept it asa dogmatic docnu- 
ment than any other index or table of contents.” 
— Letter to the Duke of Norfolk, § 7. 
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portunity of its publication. It sup- 
plied the anti-Christian party with a 
colorable pretext for asserting “the 
definite divorce of the Church from the 
modern world,” the irreconcilable 
hostility of Catholicism to the civiliza- 
tion and progress of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Mr. Wilfrid Ward correctly 
notes that Pius IX., who in 1848 was 
hailed by English public opinion as 
“the most enlightened sovereign in 
Europe,” was considered, ten years 
afterwards, “the most benighted.” All 
this was extremely bitter to Wiseman, 
as utterly opposed to his most cherished 
ideal. His conception—and Cardinal 
Newman’s also—was, to quote Mr. 
Ward’s words, that “the Church was to 
do its work by turning in a right direc- 
tion all the energies of modern civiliza- 
tion and adopting its institutions.’ 
His last years were spent in “a world 
not moving to his mind.” His work 
was done. He felt it to be so. It was 
on the 15th of March, 1865, that his re- 
came. His funeral was the 
easion of a display of sympathetic 
popular interest, not exhibited, as his 
old opponent the Times newspaper de- 
clared, since the state funeral of the 
Duke of Wellington. 

Such in brief outline was Cardinal 
Wiseman as presented to us in Mr. Wil- 
frid Ward’s admirably written pages. 
There, too, as I intimated in beginning 
this article, will be found much to rec- 
tify the picture presented of Cardinal 
Manning in the too-famous “Life” with 
which we are all acquainted. Perhaps 
the most unpleasant portion of that 
work is the account given of the affair 
of Doctor Errington. Mr. Ward con- 
clusively shows, by reference to orig- 
inal documents, that this account 
extremely inaccurate. He claims fur- 
ther—and it appears to me with reason 
—that Manning’s action throughout that 
affair was simply self-defensjve; that 
there is no ground for ascribing Arch- 
bishop Errington’s deposition to ““Man- 
ning’s skill and audacity.” He admits, 
however, “possible enough,” that 
“Manning's iron will did materially 
help to keep Cardinal Wiseman firm in 
carrying through the contest.” That 


lease oc- 


is 


as 
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seems to me more than “possible 
enough.” It is quite certain. As to the 
charge of “unscrupulous methods of at- 
tack” which is brought against Cardi- 
nal Manning by his biographer, Mr. 
Ward desiderates “knowledge of facts 
on which it rests.” I suppose the truth 
is that Manning, in his diplomatic: pro- 
ceedings at Rome, was obliged to make 
use of such instruments as he found. 
Conspicuous among them was Mer. 
George Talbot, for whose astounding 
letters the best excuse may perhaps be 
found in the conjecture that they were 
written in the early stage of that men- 
tal malady to which he eventually suc- 
cumbed. 

And now, one word more about Cardi- 
nal Manning. It must be remembered 
that he was essentially an ecclesias- 
tical statesman. He was not, in the 
full sense of the word, a_ scholar. 
Doubtless he profited vastly by that 
Oxford training from which—curiously 
enough—he, for so many years, de- 
barred others. But the late Bishop 
Milman, of Caleutta, who knew him 
well, appears warranted in describing 
his as “entirely deficient in accuracy 
and real knowledge.” Of this, indeed, 
he himself was well aware. In 1845 he 
wrote “Every day makes me feel more 
the want of deep and thorough study 
in early life.”” That want, the engrossing 
oceupations of maturer years never al- 
lowed him to supply. Nor was he, 
properly speaking, a man of letters. 
Some years ago I was led, for a par- 
ticular purpose, to read every line he 
had ever written. Probably I am the 
only man living who has accomplished 
that task, and I cannot conceive that 
any man could engage upon it save at 
the categorical bidding of a sense of 
duty. I cannot call to mind a single 
page of his likely to live as literature. 
The title of theologian assuredly can- 
not be given to him. Indeed there are 
very few ecclesiastics to whom it can 
be given. Theology in the Catholic 
Chureh—and I suppose in the Catholic 
Church alone—is arduously and pro- 
foundly studied as a science. Manning 
never so studied it. The nickname of 
Mer. Ignorante, given to him in 
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Rome, where his great favor with Pius 
IX. aroused much jealousy, expressed 
the disdain generally felt for his attain- 
ments in divinity. His attainments in 
philosophy were not more considerable, 
although he was fond of philosophical 
discussions, and was, I believe, a regu- 
lar attendant at the meetings of that 
singular metaphysical society, the 
members of which, with very few ex- 
ceptions, possessed not the slightest 
tincture of metaphysics. His great 
tact, unfailing readiness, supreme con- 
fidence in himself, and singular dignity 
of manner, invested his utterances on 
such topics as were there debated with 
a certain speciousness. But his great 
friend and admirer, Mr. W. G. Ward, 
a very competent judge, used to de- 
scribe them as “impressive nothings.” 
I remember one occasion on which I 
fully expected to see him cornered. It 
was at the house of the editor of one of 
our leading magazines, where a small 
number of persons, supposed to be rep- 
resentative of various schools of 
thought, were gathered together for 
Among these were 
Manning, Doctor Fairbairn 
and myself. Doctor Fairbairn was dis- 
cussing a somewhat difficult meta- 
physical point with copious references 
to recent Teutonic speculation, and was 
especially addressing himself to the 
cardinal, who, entirely ignorant of 
German, could not, as I felt sure, so 
much as understand the terminology 
which was employed. He ended by 
saying, “What does your Eminence 
think?” I was in a state of expectant 
wonder as to how the cardinal would 
get out of it, when, to my dismay, he 
turned to me, remarking: “Mr. Lilly’s 
studies in these matters have been 
more recent than mine; perhaps he will 
kindly tell us what he thinks.” This 
was turning the tables on me with a 
vengeance, as I had been merely con- 
sidering what the cardinal could pos- 
sibly say to Doctor Fairbairn’s argu- 
ment, and had been by no means 
weighing it. I replied as best I could, 
on the spur of the moment; but I fear 
that what I said must have been little 
satisfactory to that profound and 
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friendly colloquy. 
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widely-read metaphysician: a nothing, 
and not impressive. It was I, not the 
cardinal, who was cornered. 

Cardinal Manning, then, was, before 
and beyond all things, an ecclesiastical 
statesman—and an ecclesiastical states- 
man of a high order: a churchman cast 
in the heroic mould of St. Gregory VII. 
And William of Malmesbury’s descrip- 
tion of the pontiff applies equally well 
to the cardinal: “Vir apud Deum felicis 
gratia et apud homines austeritatis 
fartassis nimiz.” He was essentially 
a man of action; and it was in matters 
of ecclesiastical polity that his great 
gifts found their proper sphere: his im- 
perious will, his clear intellect, his 
strong purpose. The principle of au- 
thority had very early commended it- 
self to him as all-sufficient in religion. 
And in the communion of Rome he 
found the true home of that principle. 
For him Roma locuta est was an all- 
sufficient formula. “The Church as- 
serts,”” “the Church condemns,” was 
enough. Into the reasons, limits and 
qualifications, whether of its assertion 
or condemnation, he did not care to in- 
quire. His words to Hope Scott, upon 
the eve of quitting the Anglican com- 
munion, are very significant: “It is 
either Rome, or license of thought and 
will.” That acute and bitter writer, 
known as Pomponio Leto, said of him: 
“Manning is enamored of the principle 
of authority, as the slave adores the 
principle of liberty.” And he expected 
and exacted from others the blind obe- 
dience which he was himself accus- 
tomed to give. As a ruler, he was 
severe and exact. But—this should 
never be forgotten—there were in his 
nature springs of deep compassion and 
true tenderness towards the weak and 
the erring. The twenty thousand 
neglected Catholic children of London 
were very near his heart from the first 
moment of his episcopate. And before 
it came to an end he had succeeded, 
after many a hard fight with bigotry 
and ignorance, in securing their educa- 
tion in Catholic schools. For the brutal 
gratifications of notoriety and money 
he cared absolutely nothing. But he 
was a born ruler of men; and he loved 
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to rule. At Harrow he was known as 
“the General,’ from his habit of com- 
mand. Even there, “Aut Czesar, aut 
nullus” was his motto. Well, he be- 
“ame Cresar—a ruler in the midst, even 
among his brethren. And his rule was 
everywhere felt. He loved to control 
even the smallest details. A witty 
man, who knew him well, said of him: 
“He is not content to drive the coach; 
he wants to drag it also.” It was not 
an uncommon experience—exrperto crede 
—if one went to ask his sanction for 
some plan, to receive for answer, “Yes, 
I thank you; it would be an excellent 
thing—I’U do it?’ which was not ex- 
actly the answer one wanted. He had 
the defects of his qualities—his great 
qualities. But I do not understand how 
any man who had the privilege of inter- 
course with him could doubt his faith 
unfeigned, his deep devotion, his spot- 
less integrity, his indomitable courage, 
his singleness of aim, his entire dedi- 
cation of himself to the cause which he, 
in his inmost soul, believed to be the 
only cause worth living for. “The 


purity of his heart, the sanctity of his 


motives, no man knowing him can 
question.” Archdeacon Hare bore wit- 
ness when lamenting his secession. 
This testimony is true. 


W. S. Litty. 





From The Cornhill Magazine. 
THE THRELKELD EAR. 

In feudal times, the peel or border 
tower of Threlkeld had stood, an out- 
post of defence, in one of the wildest 
valleys of the north of England. 

The annals of those times are full of 
stirring tales of fierce encounter be- 
tween the barons of the adjoining 
county and the overlords of Threlkeld. 

But that was long ago. To-day no 
spot more set apart from war and 
rumors of war, none more wrapped 
about with “silence and slow time,” 
than Threlkeld Hall. The invad- 
ers now, the wind and the North Coun- 
try weather, the stealthy creeping moss, 
the bold ivy climbing up to the turret 


sole 
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windows—peering through the very 
loopholes in the battlements. The 
warders sleep sound, and the Lord of 
Threlkeld sits, listless and unarmed, by 
the great wood fire in the hall. 

The peel has been given wings and 
other additions from generation to gen- 
eration. Threlkeld is now a rambling 
country house falling to decay, whose 
special feature is the continuous suite 
of high-ceiled communicating rooms 
that run round the square oak hall of 
the central tower. 

The present owner, old Christopher 
Threlkeld, was not born here. Indeed, 
the gossip of the scattered tenantry has 
been saying for many a day that no 
male child has been born at the Hail 
for over a hundred years. 

If you make friends with old Moun- 
sey, the butler, you may hear why; or, 
to speak by the card, you may be put 
in the way of divining. 

Christopher Threlkeld had been born 
and educated abroad. At the time of 
his late marriage three people still stood 
between him and the Hall. When, an 
old man, well wearied of his life, he 
came to the house of his fathers, he had 
buried his English wife in a foreign 
land, and alienated himself from his 
only son on account of the young man’s 
perverse and premature marriage. 

Christopher Threlkeld had lived six 
years at the Hall when news came of 
the sudden death of his After 
much passing of letters it was decided, 
by the spring of the following year, that 
the young widow should bring her lit- 
tle boy of four to make his grand- 
father’s acquaintance, and, if all went 
well, to take up life at the Hall. 

The old butler shook his head when 
he heard of the arrangement, and gave 
it as his opinion that young Mrs. Threl- 
keld should “coom by hersel’ on a visit, 
an she liked; but the Hall wor an ill 
place for bairns.” 

The new housemaid said pertly that, 
for her part, she didn’t know as she 
cared about living in a place 
everybody was a hundred. She should 
be “main glad” to hear a child’s voice 
in the lonesome rooms. 

“Ye’ve not been here o’ Christmas,” 


son. 


where 
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said Mounsey darkly, “or ye’d coom to 
care less aboot the sound o’ bairns’ 
voices.” 

“Do ye give a Christmas party?” said 
the new maid hopefully. 

“Na, we doan’t”—and Mounsey dod- 
dered upstairs with the lamps, mum- 
bling to himself and shaking his old 
grey head. 

In the early summer the young widow 
came, and saw, and the child con- 
quered. Christopher Threlkeld’s pride 
in his little grandson grew quickly to 
idolatry. The old house wakened from 
its long sleep, and there were laughter 
and singing up and down the halls— 
dead echoes stirred in their graves and 
faintly answered, and Threlkeld seemed 
minded to come forth from the shadows 
and the silences, and make common 
cause with the world of to-day. 

It was soon apparent that Mounsey, 
like the rest, had become a devoted 
vassal of young Christopher. The 
boy’s mother marvelled not a little, 
therefore, at the ancient butler’s re- 
peated hints, as the autumn waned to 
winter, of the Hall’s being “so ill a 


place for bairns when the birds went 
south.” 

“You are tired of us, Mounsey,” 
Threlkeld said one day, smiling at the 
liberty the old man took so simply. 


Mrs. 


“Na, na, ma’am,” he said hastily. 
“But the winter is at the doure.” 

“Never mind. We'll pile the 
higher, and we won't open the door.” 

“Aye, if doures was any good.” And 
he went off shaking his head like one 
in an ague. 

It was early in December when Mrs. 
Threlkeld spoke to the butler about the 
Christmas green, and the tree she 
meant to have for the child. Even her 
forbearance was taxed at the old man’s 
ungraciousness. He plainly intimated 
that Threlkeld was not accustomed to 
these frivolities. Christmas wasn’t 
kept like that at the Hall, and the “win- 
ter -wor a bitter time, and bairns wor 
best in the South, wi’ the swallows.” 

Mrs. Threlkeld agreed in her heart 
that a bleaker place it would be hard to 
find in the dull December weather. 
Standing in that wind-swept hollow be- 


logs 
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tween the rugged hills, with the swift 
brown river tumbling at its very feet, 
and the brooding weary look of the an- 
cient of days shrouding it like an almost 
impalpable mist—aloof, impregnable, 
Threlkeld was more like a medizval 
prison than the home of modern men. 
No trace now of its brief summer smil- 
ing. The very sun looking down upop 
its battlements grew too chill to shine, 
and only glimmered greyly. 


After dinner, while his master sat 
over his wine, it was Mounsey’s nightly 
habit (before bringing the lady’s soli- 
tary cup of coffee) to come stealing into 
the oak hall, and shut and lock the 
doors communicating with the suite 
that ran round this central room, where 
the family gathered at all times of the 
day and evening. Then solemnly he 
would set the candlesticks on the table 
by the staircase that wound up opposite 
the mighty fireplace to the rooms above. 
To-night he hovered about aimlessly 
after the work was done, casting now 
and then a half-apologetic glance at 
Mrs. Threlkeld. She, unmindful, bent 
low over the wide hearth, looking deep 
into the fire-caves. 

“The Hall is main old, ma’am,” said 
Mounsey «- last, as though answering 
a question. “It seems to like havin’ old 
folk aboot. Sin’ I wor a bairn meesel’ 
and afeered to coom nigh t’ gates, 
nobbut old men and old women hia’ 
bided long at Threlkeld. There’s no 
place like it for the old; but it canna 
put oop mooch wi’ yoong things—not 
sin’, not sin’——” his weak voice qua- 
vered away into though 
breath failed him. 

“Yes,” Mrs. Threlkeld said absently, 
“since what?” 

Mounsey sent a shaky look over his 
shoulder. 

“Oh, it long time 
grandfather could just remember. 
they ain't forgot.” 

“They ?—the family?’ 

“Aye; them as twas the family.” 

“What haven't they forgotten?” 

“It wor a_ bairn’—he round 
again uneasily—“a bairn that didna get 
his rights.” 


silence, as 


My 
But 


wor a sin’. 


looked 
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The young mistress smiled. “Do you 
mean that the child was——” 

“Na, na, I mean nobbut”’—he turned 
away with a _ frightened gesture— 
“nobbut it’s an ill place for bairns, sin’ 
that one wor done out of his rights.” 

“Come here, Mounsey,” said the lady; 
“have you ever seen anything strange 
hereabouts?”’ 

“Na, na; I’ve seen the young die and 
the old grow older.” 

“That’s strange enough.” She shiv- 
ered slightly. It was chill in the 
draughty hall. Winter had walked in 
through the bolted doors. 

“Doan’t ye think it ud do the young 
master good to be where it’s warmer 
for a bit?’ 

“Why? Do you think he looks ill?’ 

“Na, na,” and the old man hobbled 
away. 

When he came back with the tray 
the lady studied him curiously. 

“He has caught his master’s trick of 
intent listening,’ she thought to her- 
self, reminded suddenly of Mr. Threl- 
keld’s frequent air of strained atten- 
tion to some imperceptiblc sound. She 
Was impressed by it anew, seeing this 
travesty of the familiar look on the old 
servant's face. 

“What do you hear, Mounsey?’ she 
said, as she poured out the coffee. 

The old man stared. 

“Hear, ma’am!”’ 

“Yes.” 

“Nothing, ma’am. Js there some- 
thing——”’ 

“Yes. You've heard strange things 
here in your time, now, haven’t you?” 

“Only o’ Christmas Eve.” 

“Ah, what then?’ 

“Ask t’? master. Don’t mind me. I’m 
fair deaf. The Threlkelds have got 
good ears. They sharpens ’em oop once 
a year.” 

“Once a year?” 

“Ave, o’ Christmas Eve,” and he hob- 
bled out with his tray. 


That night, when Mr. Threlkeld 
joined his daughter-in-law in the hall, 
he found her playing softly on an old 
guitar. As he came in he made a sign 
that she should go on, and sat down 


without a word on the other side of the 
shaded lamp. She played on, with a 
curious delicacy of touch, subduing the 
sound, as if she were afraid of waking 
one who slept. The old man sat mo- 
tionless, half hidden behind the mas- 
sive bronze lamp with its great droop- 
ing shade of silk. The fire burnt low. 
The room was full of shadows, the 
lady’s eyes were full of dreams. Her 
thoughts went wandering down the 
long green alleys of her youth, trailing 
soft strains after her as she went, like 
intricate woven garlands. It was with 
music she had won her woman’s king- 
dom: all the best of life had reached 
her through that gate. After long grief 
and silence she entered in again, trem- 
bling at first, uncertain, memory- 
weighted. Then the old joy came back 
—came back in floods, pouring through 
her white fingers, quickening her 
pulses and the time. In a twinkling 
she was in Paris. She was seventeen. 
Young Threlkeld was teaching her and 
her sister a Moorish dance. But she 
was the one he loved. It was that night 
he told her. She struck into the fan- 
tastic tune with the old sense of victory 
tingling in her veins, every nerve an- 
swering electrically the barbaric 
abandon of the air. Suddenly she 
started. Two great corpse-white hands 
were held up before her. The crashing 
music faltered, and died in low discord. 
The outstretched hands dropped under 
the lamplight. Old Christopher Threl- 
keld leaned forward, putting out pale 
hands again as if fearful she might 
begin afresh. 

“How you frightened me!” said his 
daughter-in-law; “I couldn’t see you. 
Your hands came out of the gloom like 
an apparition.” Then, as he sank back 
without speaking, “What is the mat- 
ter? DoTI play badly?’ 

“No, no; the words came low and 
hurriedly. “I see now you had not only 
your beauty, madam; you have another 
gift no Threlkeld can withstand.” 

“Why did you stop my playing?” 

“That last air—it takes one by the 
throat;” he shivered slightly. “Don’t 
play that again.” 

“Your son liked it.” 
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“T can easily believe it wrought upon 
him. It is like strong drink.” 

They sat silent for a time. 

“Since you have a Threlkeld to bring 
up,” said the old man presently, “you 
should know that the perception of 
sound in my family is preternaturally 
acute and sensitive. A certain kind of 
music is a passion with us, but much of 
our keenest suffering comes to us 
through our ears. The dulness of other 
people in the matter of sound is almost 
incredible to a Threlkeld. The delicate 
sounds others cannot hear, the harsh 
sounds others so easily endure, are to 
us a lifelong marvel. You may have 
noticed how your who is brave 
enough before other ideas of danger, 
shrinks at a harsh or uncouth noise as 
if he had been struck.” 

“Yes, I’ve come to realize his over- 
sensitiveness. I hope he will outgrow 
tg 

“He will carry it to his grave. It lies 
as deep as the roots of race. There’s 
an old saying that a Threlkeld can hear 
the blast the carved angels on the bat- 
tlements are blowing through their 
pipes of stone.” 

The lady smiled. 

“You remind me how I’ve often tried 
in vain to catch the sounds my boy 
says he hears. Faint bird-notes, I 
think, and the drone of insects. Spe- 
cially since we came here into the 
country he—” 

“Yes, yes, it comes back to us, it 
grows upon us in the quiet here. There 
is no doubt the world has much to 
learn of the power and the subtleties of 
sound. The enormous nerve-stimulus 
it could be made!” 

“[ should have thought the great com- 
posers had discovered that, and even 
the buglers in a battle.” 

“Quite true, and the devil who in- 
vented your Moorish dance! He real- 
ized that rhythmical motion, combined 


son, 


with certain audacious and bewilder 
ing sounds, would make the sober 
drunk and the sane mad. But apart 


from what is called musical composi- 
tion,” he dropped his voice, “there’s an 
undiscovered country.” 
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“The Undiscovered Country?’ she 
asked suddenly. 

The old man looked away. 

“It is only the dulness in men’s 
ears,” he said, half to himself, 
“that makes them think ‘the rest is 
silence.’ ” 


“You have heard——?”’ she began un 
certainly. 

Christopher Threlkeld rose. 

“If you were blind, madam, I could 
not show you the sun.” He walked 
away into the shadow, and came back 
standing before her. “The man who 
sleeps by a mill or a cataract grows 
deaf to the roar. Whoever lives in the 
turmoil of a town must overcome his 
sensitiveness to sound, or he would go 
mad. So is a dull-eared race evolved. 
I’ve sometimes thought the evil noises 
of the modern world are its most hid- 
eous curse. The effect is the hopeless 
blunting of the sound-sense. None but 
savages and dwellers in the wilderness 
are left to-day with hearing unimpaired. 
And then men wonder that H’m!”" 
Again he walked away. 

“Any aurist will tell you,” he went on 
presently, “that deafness, so rare in the 
elder world—so almost unknown among 
the uncivilized+is steadily on the in 
crease. Among those, too, not in the 
least deaf within a certain range, some 
cannot hear a sound above the top A of 
the piano, many more cannot hear a 
single note of the octave beyond. 
There are those who can hear nothing 
below the bottom A, and many more 
for whom the lower octave not 
exist. There are people 
never heard the cricket, and others who 
have never heard the dove. Yet all 
these limitations are as nothing to the 
growing inaccuracy of the world’s per- 
ception of sound. The great problem 
in the casting of bells is the finding an 


does 


who have 


ear true enough to detect the slight 
flatness or sharpness of the note. Not 


one ear in a thousand can be trusted. 
Yet the true pitch must be mathe- 
matically demonstrable. You know, 
of course, that every musical note 
has its corresponding geometrical 
figure?” 
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She shook her head. 
one know that?’ 

“You've heard of ‘Chiadni’s figures’?”’ 

“Ne.” 

“Merely a little object-lesson on the 
mathematical basis of music. Chladni 
found by sprinkling fine sand on a metal 
plate, and then rubbing it with a violin 
bow, that a musical sound was pro 
duced which made the sand dance about 
and collect in a pattern on certain 
straight or curved lines. These lines 
indicated the ‘nodes’ or places where 
the vibratory movement did not exist. 
The designs are not more intricate and 
beautiful than they are mathematically 
exact. They gave the world the first 
ocular proof that to each determinate 
note belongs a determinate figure, and 
that the higher the note the more com- 
plicated is the design which is its equiv- 
alent expression. A Threlkeld per- 
ceives the harmony in these high whis- 
tling notes. To him ‘the quarter tone’ 
is not of necessity discordant. But 
where the sound pattern is smudged 
and rudely broken up--wrenched vio- 
lently out of grace and order as in your 
Moorish dance—a Threlkeld’s nerves 
are torn and tortured, they suffer with 
the writhing murdered sound, his brain 
reels, night and chaos seem fallen on 
the earth.” He drew his hand across 
his eyes. “But these things are far 
from most men’s comprehension—hap- 
pily, happily.” 

“You think I, for instance, could 
never be taught to perceive these sub- 
tleties?” 

The old man smiled indulgently, as 
though condescending to the capacity of 
a child. 

“Certain things you could perceive if 
they were pointed out. You this 
brass rod?’ He pointed above the door 
that led to the music-room. “That 
piece of metal has an affinity for E. 
Strike any other note, and it pays no 
attention. But—come here and give me 


see 


FE on the guitar.” 

The lady joined him and twanged the 
string. 

“Ah!” she exclaimed, as the rod dis- 
tinectly echoed her. 
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“How does any 


“Now let us try the others.’ She 
struck them all in turn. The rod was 
mute. 


“Now E again!” cried the old man. 

Once more it caught up the one sound 
it seemed to care for, clinging to it, let- 
ting it go with regret back to silence. 

“There is some special sound affinity 
in each one of us,” said Christopher 
Threlkeld, as he bade his daughter-in- 
law good-night; “there’s some one note 
that we needs must answer if it call.” 

“Unless the roar of life has deafened 
us, I suppose,” said the lady—wonder- 
ing how far the theory applied to her— 
“unless we are cut off.” 

“Ay, the mother of a Threlkeld does 
well to remember that. Most men are 
cut off, stone-deaf above and below the 
narrowing range of the modern gamut. 
But not the Threlkelds! They have 
never let go that fine-spun gossamer, 
the one tie left between us and——’” he 


” 


paused. 

“Between us and the undiscovered 
country?” 

He seemed not to hear. He lit his 


own candle, and said good-night. 
Christmas Eve at Threlkeld this year 
was surely not poor in outward cheer. 


“For the child’s sake,” the young 
mother had said to herself and to 
others, and again and again before 


this magic phrase barriers and objec- 
tions one by one went down. Why Mr. 
Threlkeld at first, and Mounsey to the 
bitter end, opposed her plan of throwing 
open and decorating the entire suite of 
music and reception rooms she did not 
understand. She did not even care to 
try. It was probably part of the dul- 
ness and inertia of old age. But “for 
the child’s sake” (and partly because it 
would make so fair a sight for older 
eyes) the thing should be done. And it 
was. From room to room all gay with 
holly and pine and mistletoe, round the 
great hall till they reached the music- 
room, mother and child followed Moun- 
sey on Christmas Eve, and watched 
him light the candles in the sconces and 
in the great central chandeliers. 
“Now this is as far as we can go!” 
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Mrs. Threlkeld cried, turning back from 
the closed door of the music-room. 
“Run to the hall and tell your grand- 
father we're ready.” 

Instead of opening the door behind 
him communicating with the hall, 
away ran the excited child, unheeding 
his mother’s call, retracing his steps 
through the whole brilliant suite, flying 
on and on, dazzled, bewildered, till he 
reached the forbidden music-room, 
from the other side. 

As he opened the door, a great blazing 
Christmas tree confronted him—a tree 
so tall and grand and shining, that the 
child gave a shrill little cry and stood 
transfixed. His mother, waiting at the 


other door, called Mr. Threlkeld in 
from the hall. 

“The baby lost his way,” she ex- 
plained; “but I think he couldn’t be 


more enraptured if he had come in with 
you as we planned, from the dim hall.” 

The ecstatic moments from five till 
seven, the child’s bedtime, were cruelly 
short. His mother suggested a _ half- 
hour’s grace, but Mr. Threlkeld opposed 
the idea so vehemently, it was given 


up. In a passion of tears and still 
trembling with excitement, the little 


boy was borne off to bed. 

At the lady’s urgent request they sat 
in the music-room that night; but Mrs. 
Threlkeld declined to play. 

“Why not? The child is too far away 
to be kept awake.” 

“I feel tired to-night,” she said. 
morrow I will play.” 

They sat there talking. After some 
time Mr. Threlkeld looked at his watch. 

“I won’t go to bed just yet,” said the 
lady, as the old man rose. 

“You said you were tired,” he remon- 
strated. 

“Yes; but not sleepy.” 

“You won't sit up long?’ he half in- 
quired, half commanded. 


“Oh, no!” 


“To- 


“I don’t think Mounsey will like stay- 
ing up late to-night,” he said persist- 
ently. 

“He can leave the lights here and in 
the hall; I'll put them out: she took up 
an old song book. 


Mr. Threlkeld had 
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not been gone five minutes when 


Mounsey appeared. 

“I hope ye'll not tak’ it ill, ma’am,” 
he said shakily, “but I don’t like to go 
to bed and leave—leave the lights a 
burnin’.” 

“Then why do you 
coldly. “It's earlier than usual.” 

“We're all abed by this time 
Christmas Eves.” 

“What is it, Mounsey?” she said, idly 
turning over the yellow leaves of 
music. “What are you afraid of?” 

“Will ye coom into the hall, ma’am?” 
said the old creature, nervously beck- 
oning her to the door. Mrs. Threlkeld 
smniled at herself as she followed him. 

“It’s t’ bairn’s night, ma'am,” he said 
in a whisper. “I couldn't tell ye in yon 


she said 


£0 ” 


most 


room. That's where it bides—that’s 
where it a 

“It? What wl 

“It wor done out of its rights o’ 


Christmas Eve. It cooms back once a 
year. An’”’—he had lowered his voice 
so Mrs. Threlkeld could barely hear— 
“if there’s anither bairn in its place it 
tries to do him an ill.” 

“How?” 

“It’s fair jealous, ye mind—jealous o’ 
the bairn in its place.” 

“But there was no 
years and years.” 

“Ay! Then it joost cooms and roons 
aboot the place—harmless like, playin’ 
soft on a little pipe and cryin’ betimes 
—cryin’ pitiful when it’s roon down in 
the music-room and smoothered.” 

The lady turned away; a little scorn- 
ful smile played about her mouth. 

“Eh, but ye'll hear it an’ ye sit oop,” 


child here for 


Mounsey warned her. “Ye'’d best not 
make it angry, now there’s anither 
bairn in its place.” 

“How is it supposed to hurt the 


other?” she said curiously. 

“Eh! it lures the live one out of his 
bed—lures him wi’ a painted pipe. 
Only a bairn can see it, but old and a’ 
ean hear.” 

“Hear what?’ 

“The whistlin’—verra soft and low. 
It blows on the pipe and then holds it 
oot, and the live bairn roons after it all 
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ower the hoos—roons and roons till he 
drops doon dead.” 

“I won’t be up long,” said Mrs. 
Threlkeld, turning away with some im- 
patience. “You needa’t stay. I'll at- 
tend to the lights.” 

She waited till the old man had gone, 
and then, lighting a candle, ran swiftly 
up the great staircase, smiling at her 
foolish fears, but never stopping till she 
found herself in the far west wing at 
the nursery door. She tried it. It was 
locked. She knocked with soft impa- 
tience; but not until she called the 
nurse by name was the door slowly and 
unwillingly opened. 

“Why is the door locked?” she asked. 

The old woman made some muttered 
excuse and retired to her own room be- 
yond. 

Mrs. Trelkeld put down her candle by 
the night-light, and sat on the side of 
the child’s cot. She stayed tnere a long 
while, looking at the flushed little face 
and the chubby hands that, even in 
sleep, clutched the glorified penny whis- 
tle he had begged off the Christmas 
tree. 

The mother laid ner head on the pil- 
low beside him and stroked his yellow 
hair. 

The old nurse had gone to bed; the 
light in her room was extinguished. 
When Mrs. Threlkeld went away she 
closed the nursery door without a 
sound, so that no sleeper should be 
wakened. 

She went down to the hall and looked 
at the clock. It was absurdly early— 
no wonder she didn’t feel sleepy. She 
took up a book, and made herself com- 
fortable in Mr. Threlkeld’s easy chair. 

It was the smoking of the big lamp 
that roused her. That foolish Mounsey 
was far too old for careful service. 
Twice lately had the unfilled lamps 
given out before the short evening was 


half done. Faugh! this one smoked 
vilely. She presently put it out and 
sat in the pleasant fire-glow. What 
time was it? She turned to see, but 
the hall clock was too much in the 
shadow. It was very still in the house. 


Everybody must have gone to bed, but 
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it couldn’t be late. There was not 
much holiday air about the sombre 
place for all her pains. Mrs. Threl- 


keld felt suddenly that her Christmas 
plans had fallen out rather drearily 
after all; and yet the rooms had looked 


superb. She crossed the hall and 
pushed open the great drawing-room 
door—pitch dark, of course! Impul- 


sively she came back, thrust a taper in 
among the embers, and carried the 
faint little flame into the great room 
adjoining. She lit a single candle in a 
low-placed sconce, and looked about. 
Certainly it was most beautiful. What 
a place for a ball! 

Leaving the one candle to burn de- 
murely in its brazen setting, she 
passed on with her taper to the next 
room, and lit a candle there, and then 
to the next, and so on, leaving a faint 
trail of light struggling behind her 
through the open doors, till she reached 
the music-room. 

Here the candles burnt low in their 
sockets. Some were already out. How 
horribly dreary it looks now! she 
thought, remembering the brilliant tree 
and the excited child dancing for joy in 
the flood of light earlier in the evening. 

“IT can’t go to bed feeling like this; I 
should cry my eyes out.” She blew out 
the taper. “The candles won't last 
much longer—nobody can hear, and 
there'll be just time to——. Is the gui- 
tar in-tune?’ She caught up the in- 
strument and tried it. Out of the still- 
ness soft and clear one of the notes was 
repeated. She started and tightened 
her nerves to listen. Absolute quiet 
reigned. -She tried the instrument 
again, and again the distinct whistling 
answer. 

“The bairn with his ghostly pipe,” she 
thought to herself, half smiling, half 
afraid. As she struck the same note 
again remembered the brass rod 
over the door. She went forward to 
hear it more distinctly. As she stood 
there listening, a wholly unaccustomed 
dread of the occult in physical nature 
seized upon her strongly. 

“How little we knowabout the soul of 


things!” she thought. Nervously she 


she 
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ning, if it were a child at all and not a 


twanged the same string again, shiver- 
ing a little as the inevitable reply came 
humming back. 

“How is it,” she said, looking up to 
where the brass rod glimmered faintly; 
“how is it that you know this one out 
out of all the voices of earth? How is 
it that it always sets you thrilling? If 
I play many notes, can you pick out 
your own?” she thought, beginning a 
low cadenza. “Yes, yes,” she whis- 
pered, listening intently, “every time I 
touch E, the queer human thing re- 
members and cries out.” 

In a gathering excitement she played 
on—faster, faster, trying to put the 
echo off the track, to elude—bewilder it. 
But faithfully it followed. Half an- 
grily she struck into a Moorish dance. 
Two candles flickered out. Faster she 
played, and faster. The blood was hot 
in her body, her of hearing 
strained almost to bursting. Did she 
actually detect the monotonous ping-g-g 
of the brass rod echoing the flying 
note, or did she fancy it Had she left 


sense 


the faithful follower far behind? No, 
no! There! there it sang again. 
All her spirit seemed to pass into 
the act of listening. Breathless 
she played on. It was like a 
race. Suddenly behind the barbaric 


air she thought she heard far-off cry- 
ing, crying in that one monotonous key 
—children’s voices. What madness! 
It could be only old Mounsey’s tales 
working unconsciously on her senses. 
She wound up the last wild variation 
of the dance with feverish energy, hor- 
rified to feel how she was trembling, 
and how persistent was the impression 
of children crying in the night. 

She stood a moment by the open door 
listening painfully. Nearer and nearer, 
and now quite distinct, came the voice 
of a little child sobbing—sobbing. 
Standing rigid by the door, the woman 
let the guitar slip slowly out of her 
nerveless fingers to her feet. As it 
rang on the oaken floor, the last candle 
smouldered out. She stood in darkness 
facing the dim, firelit hall. The crying 


Was now so near it could be told the 
child was running, or 


would be run- 
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crazy fancy. Suddenly a little white 
figure dashed down the great hall 
stairs, crying bitterly and holding out 
itsarms. As it reached the bottom, the 
firelight fell for a moment on the bare 
feet twinkling under a white night- 
gown—on flying yellow hair and on 
wide, glassy eyes. As it ran across the 
strip of firelight to the drawing-room 
Mrs. Threlkeld gave a cry. It startled 
the child, who ran on still more fever- 
ishly, crying and holding out its arms 
—on down the long room where the 
single candle flickered faintly—on, and 
on, still erying and still holding out 
pitiful arms. The sound of hurrying 
footsteps behind seemed to frighten it 
to the pitch of frenzy. Like a hunted 
creature of the woods, it flew on before 
its pursuer from one shadowy room to 


another, not stoppipg even on the 
threshold of the pitch-dark music- . 
room. 

But here the woman paused. The 


child had vanished, and melted into the 


dark. Had she been dreaming all the 
time? No! there it was again! The 
little white figure shot out into the 


faint light beyond, starting on its fran- 
tic round again. 

“Is it you, my baby?” cried the 
woman, “or 2m I mad—or do I dream? 
Help! help!” She rushed into the hall 
pulled wildly at the bell. The 
vision shot past the nearest 


and 
white 
door. 

“It is my child,” the woman cried 
again, and stumbled after it—‘“or it 
would be,” her dazed thought added, 
“if any child of flesh and blood would 
fly from its mother like a white bird in 
the dark.” 


Again it was swallowed up in the 
gloom. The woman paused half faint- 


ing as before at the music-room door. 
“Now in a moment I shall see it dart 
ing into ‘he dim light beyond.” But 
the crying, grown weaker and weaker, 
culminated suddenly in a dull crash, 
ending with a note like music, and that 
note was caught up, held and echoed, 
and then reluctantly suffered to die. 
Silence—absolute. The woman listened 
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at the farther threshold in dumb agony. 
No more crying, no phantom flying out 
into the light—nothing. 

She crept painfully back into the fire- 
lit hall. On the stairs a tall figure 
She shivered as she turned her 
eyes away. “Shall I see phantoms 
wherever I look tonight?’ she thought. 

“Was it you who rang?’ said a fa- 
niliar voice. 

“Oh, Mr. Threlkeld! for 
come!” She fell prone at the foot of 
the stairs. 

The old man came down and tried to 
lift her. 

“Come, come!” he whispered. “No 
servants will answer bells to-night.” 
He got her to a chair and lit two can- 
dies. “No need to ask why you rang,” 
he muttered. ; 

“IT heard—I 
crying.” 

“Ah! 


stood. 


God’s sake 


” 


thought I heard a child 


Threlkeld is sharpening your 
ears.” 

“But I—I saw the child.” 

“Eh?” 

“Yes, saw it running through these 
rooms.” 

“I’ve never seen it,” said the old man, 
speaking low. 

“But I saw its face, I tell you; and 
oh God! it was like—it was like--come!” 
—she caught up one of the candles—“‘it 
was here it faded away!” 

With an evident unwillingness the 
old man followed, bringing the other 
light. As Mrs. Threlkeld reached the 
music-room door she stopped short with 
a piercing cry, and the candle fell from 
her hand. 

“It’s here!’ she whispered over her 
shoulder. “Oh don’t leave me! It’s 
lying here on the floor.” 

Mr. Threlkeld came forward and held 
up the light. Between the threshold 
and the Christmas tree lay the body of 
his little grandson flung across the 
broken guitar. 


The doctors talked of undue excite- 
ment, of sleep-walking, and of failure 


of the heart. The Threlkelds bow 
their heads—of what use words? 


C, E. RAtimMonpr. 


The Reigning Hohenzollern, 


From Blackwood's Magazine. 
THE REIGNING HOHENZOLLERN. 

When departing poets, painters, es- 
sayists, actors—but no, we may scratch 
out actors—frown upon inquiry as to 
what manner of men they were in the 
clay, it is all very well. Conscience 
adds her whisper to the confident voice 
of Good Taste, and makes us under- 
stand that the frown should be obeyed. 
Its rebuke is lawful, and conveys the 
assertion of a right of privacy which it 
were an outrage to deny. It is nothing 
that the painter, the poet, the novelist 
had each a share of the curiosity he 
forbids—nothing that, for all he might 
say to the contrary, no such being ever 
did find enough in the work of the great 
men of the crafts to satisfy his ques- 
tions about them. High protestations 
of a wish to know no more than the 
word or the work are often heard, but 
are never to be believed except where 
the boast can be explained by a miser- 
ably short allowance of human sym- 
pathy. 


And did you once see Shelley plain? 
And did he stop to speak to you? 


Many men have walked more loftily to 
public view that Browning, who neither 
had nor affected a striking figure. Yet 
no mind ever stooped less at any point 
to the ignoble; and he wrote these 
lines, which have been quoted a thou- 
sand times for nothing but a passionate 
and worshipping expression of personal 
curiosity. Why, how many questions 
are there in these two wondering 
verses? Fewer would make up an in- 
terview; all answered, they might even 
have made uparevelation. And did you 
once see Shelley plain--as he walked, 
as he stood, in silence and in speech? 
Then you could tell us of his gait; of 
the carriage of his head; whether there 
was really that look of the strayed and 
punishable angel in his eyes that we 
see in his pictures; what weakness 
there was, perhaps, below them, and 
how much of the weakness we must 
partly love and of that which we must 
hate when we remember it. And what 
he said; and, when he passed, what 
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change there was in your idea of him. 
And how harmless the inquiry were it 
pushed into detail, and question asked 
as to how this immortal carried his 
clothes. There are five ways of doing 
so, and each has its own psychological 
significance; though as to that, the an- 
swer in Shelly’s case might be divined 
from the story that, having gone to 
bathe one afternoon, he _ returned 
through the long window of his dining- 
room without any clothes at all, forget- 
ful that a little dinner-party for that 
day might be assembled there—as in- 
deed it was! 

To what low depths such curiosity 
may descend, or, rather, what barbar- 
ous traffic is made of poor little blush- 
ing discoveries which generous eyes 
would never look at we have 
very much reason to know. But even 
here some form of homage hides, 
though far, far more bestially “trans- 
lated” than was good Bottom the 
weaver. Very different is the curiosity 
that sings out from Browning's lines— 
a curiosity which is all homage, all 
generous and humane, if at the same 
time athirst for interpretations that 
“an only be found in one way. Except 
in cathedrals, no one hears an enchant- 
ing voice without longing to set eyes 
on the singer, and the sight of the 
singer does make a difference in the 
singing. And so every fine piece of 
original work makes a glimpse of the 
workman, and some inkling of his way 
of life, not only a desire of gratitude 
and curiosity, but a want; which, being 
understood, is a craving for the fulfil- 
men of interpretation or appreciation 
of the work itself. And no craving is 
more justified by the indulgence of it. 
Stand three minutes before a portrait 
seen for the first time, and either you do 
not believe in it, or all your thought 
about the original as poet, philosopher, 
statesman, soldier, divine, undergoes a 
change as if by chemistry. Sometimes 
the change is only this (yet it is not a 
little either), that the lines and colors 
in which you pjctured the great man in 
your mind are now fixed: here is as- 
surance absolute that you have got him 


twice, 
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right. At other times uncertainties are 


confirmed, or doubt in where 
there was confidence, or the whole con- 


creeps 


ception of your hero dissolves and takes 
another shape. 

There are portraits that throw doubt 
upon the most authenticated passages 
in history, and there are others that 
stamp the record with a double stamp 
of truth: these are pictures of the men 
of action. Look at the face, on canvas 
or in stone, of one of the quiet thinkers, 
take with it a small authentic bit of 
character or story, and every line that 
hence- 

light. 


he wrote shines upon the page 
forth as if by an own internal 
This is what Socrates in marble does 
for the record of what he said. That 
Epictetus was a slave and lame of a 
leg, and lame of a leg we know why, 
are mere items of personal information; 
but such items they are as shed upon 
his noble teaching, so strangely Christ- 
like at its deepest, a never-absent glow 
of tenderness and beauty. Spinoza’s 
word is more commended than we are 
always conscious of, by a picture of 
“Spinoza at bome”—an old man pa 
tiently grinding optical glasses in an 
attic for his bread. Lamb’s humor 
would have been the same in the writ 
ing, but not in the reading, had we 
never hear of those weeping little jour 
neys to the madhouse with his sister: 
successive generations have ac 
knowledged the illuminative radiance 
of Andrew Marvell’s mutton-bone. 
Were any of Mary Stuart's portraits as 
convincing as Elizabeth’s in youth and 
age, do you believe the quarrel about 
her character would be so violent, and 
opposing views of it so persistently ex- 
treme? It is hardly natural to think 
so. We are greatly disagreed about 
Mary Tudor; yet the portrait of her 
that was shown at a historical “loan 
exhibition” a few years should 
have brought all contention to an un- 
derstanding, upon common grounds of 
pity. For an out-and-out example of 
an upsetting face, Wolfe’s may be in- 
stanced. There is a tale that just as 
Wolfe was about to start on his expe- 
death and glory, the great 


and 


ago 


dition of 
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minister who despatched that expedi- 
tion sent for the young man to survey 
him and impart a word or two of coun- 
sel; upon which occasion Wolfe drew 
his sword and flourished about the 
room with so many strange capers of 
boasting exaltation that Pitt took 
fright at the choice of such a com- 
mander. With that tale in mind, go to 
view Wolfe’s portrait in the national 
collection, and you will be persuaded 
on the spot that the story of “the 
heights of Abraham” needs rewriting 
in all that Wolfe had to do with it. 


And this brings us round to what 
we began with. Though poets and 
preachers and teachers of every sort 
may rightfully command us to take 
their benefactions and leave their char- 
acters alone, the great ones who make 
our destinies their own affair must not 
expect the same immunity. Their 
works are for us experience first, a 
study afterwards; and it is the expe- 
rience that matters most. However he 
may be appointed or come about, there 
is no impertinence in making strict in- 
quiry into the character of a man who 
undertakes the fate of nations, with all 
that their past has made them, all 
that their present is, all that their 
future may be. This is much more 
than to take a coachman’s place or to 
enter the family as cook. So tremen- 
dous a responsibility authorizes every 
investigation, though of course it should 
be applied and maintained as delicately 
as the case permits. The ruler of a 
nation should be allowed to consider his 
tastes private, to empark his pecca- 
dilloes and disport with them beyond 
surveillance of the public eye. But 
though he may call his foibles his own 
an indulge them as he will, though he 
may equally claim concealment for acts 
of goodness, the rights of privacy do 
not go beyond. His vices, if he have 
any, are not in every sense his own. 
These he cannot pretend to keep to 
himself. They are ours by infliction 
nm as vitiations of the State. The 
comnion faults of humanity, when they 
are lifted into the sphere of absolute 
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government (by no means a peculiarity 
of acknowledged despotisms), change 
their nature by expansion; and so fol- 
lies which among us little citizens 
wreck a household, at their worst, have 
all the effect of epidemic madness. A 
hidden weakness of character in prince 
or minister—it is not always that: there 
are times when it is a flaw in the sea- 
wall that saves a kingdom from drown- 
ing. The same intemperance of mind 
which in a cobbler’s stall rises to 
tragedy-point when the crockery be- 
gins to fly brings down from kings’ 
palaces a blight as of fire from heaven 
—if so we may describe war and devas- 
tation. And here are reasons enough 
for maintaining that the characters of 
our guardians of peace and lords of 
war are rightfully subject to public 
scrutiny. 

The publication of “Guillaume 
Intime,” by Maurice Leudet, 
heralded in fifty newspapers, French 
and Euglish, by the promise of very 
deep scrutiny indeed. This flourish of 
trumpets, it turns out, was rather like 
that which sounds from the rear of the 
travelling physician's carriage when he 
enters a continental village to sell his 
pills. We run to M. Leudet’s cart, and 
for 2 francs 50 centimes receive his com- 
modity in the most promising hiero- 
glyphical wrapper conceivable. Dis- 
played upon it is a picture of the Ger- 
man emperor, in full uniform, crucified 
upon the handle of Charlemagne’s 
sword! Profound yet radiant idea! 
Without opening the book, here was 
good musing for an hour—hundreds of 
thoughts flying down from the sky, like 
pigeons, to pick and strut and flutter 
among the many meanings of that 
covering page. Looking upon it with 
greedy eye for every detail of the de- 
sign, the name of the designer pres- 
ently came into view, though inscribed 
in lettering faint as the rays of the 
pole-star on a moonlight night. It was 
a useful discovery, in a disappointing 
way; for a very little reading in the 
book brought out the honest fact that 
two francs should hav® been paid to 
M. Ueber, the 50 centimes to M. Leudet. 


II, 


was 
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For the most part, M. Leudet’s five pen- 
n’orth of prose is a farrago of gossip 
about the emperor’s palaces, horses, 
kitchens, cooks; his hours of work; his 
eating and drinking; the imperial ward- 
robe; “la cour, la suite, la domesticité,” 
and matter of the like description. 
“Guillaume II. Intime” is a treasury of 
interesting and instructive portraits, 
but its letterpress charges the memory 
with only one fact of vital significance. 
The emperor’s magazine of uniforms is 
the finest in the world; the gigantic 
armoires in the imperial wardrobe- 
chambers are replete with every variety 
of costume for every possible occasion; 
yet one article of clothing may be 
looked for in vain—the robe de chambre. 
This is a dynastic peculiarity: “Lors- 
que, peu aprés la guerre de 1870, un 
fabricant de l’Allemagne de Sud en- 
voya 4 V’empereur Guillaume I. une 
robe de chambre de prix en brocart or, 
cette robe lui fut retournée avec ces 
laconiques paroles, ‘Les Hohenzollern 
ne portent pas de robes de chambre.’ ” 

Nine years ago the character of the 
reigning Hohenzollern was the most 
importunate, most interesting, most 
“sporting” study in the whole world of 
politics and government. A general 
understanding of it then would have 
been worth to us many pecks of March 
dust—even to the young emperor him- 
self, perhaps, worth many a pinch; for 
common knowledge of his peculiarities, 
which would have been tantamount to 
open publication of them, might have 
served to restrain their more dangerous 
extravagances. No prince, in modern 
times, ascended the throne amid so 
much of excited curiosity—a curiosity 
which, in his case, rose here and there 
into a kind of apocalyptic expectation. 
Don’t we remember? Up to the time 
when he propounded his grand uni- 
versal scheme of social regeneration 
(soon like a hot potato to be dropped), 
and throughout that time, and yet 
more when a short while afterwards he 
eashiered the mighty Bismarck, he 
was hailed as a demigod even in our 
own British newspapers: which is no 
exaggeration, but true to the letter. 
Nothing. of course, could be more un- 
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fortunate for the young prince himself. 
Persuasions and pretensions which 
should have been smothered in kindly 
satire on their first appearance were 
immediately accepted, and by their ac: 
ceptance confirmed. 

Hard upon his fortieth year the Ger- 
man emperor remains a strange, ro- 
mantic figure, but no longer speculative 
and barely interesting. Our young 
illusions regarding him have been de- 
stroyed by the tiresome persistency of 
his own so long after he ought to have 
known better. Our young illusions— 
how they came into existence is a won- 
der, and what they found to live upon 
for the ninth part of nine years is more 
mysterious _ still. A deserving 
character than that of Guillaume II. 
never appeared upon the public stage. 
Neither by change nor growth does it 
differ, now when it is slighted, from 
what it was when most admired. In 
every turn of speech, in every article 
of conduct, he is the same unvarying 
man, or, more truly, the same romantic, 
unadvancing youth; and his must in- 
deed be a _ hard-wearing vanity if, 
through some ravelled fold of it, he 
now and then that 
precisely what attracted is exactly 
what repels. Self-deceived beyond all 
measure and example, he has ever been 
so undisguised that it would be ludi- 
crous to call him a deceiver. Some 
characters do not alter for the worse, 
strangely and unaccountably; but no 
change of that sort in the German em- 


less 


does not observe 


peror’s case can be alleged as a cause 


of disappointment. Bad natures are 
always aware of their badness, and feel 
that it must be kept dark if they are 
to make their way toa high place in the 
But this that we speak of was 
nature, conscious of 


world. 
at no time a bad 
the need of concealment; but only, like 
many a pudding, a bad because unpro- 
portioned compound of ingredients 
wholesome enough in balanced quality. 
And what there was no conscious need 
of was never practised; the world sup- 
plied its own deceiving. Ten years ago 
the master of Germany wielded enor- 
mous power. When the master was 
changed it was profoundly important 
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that his character should be under- 
stood. It was immediately presented 
with a candor ignorant of its own dar- 
ing and excess. A whole German pub- 
lic, a whole British public (about the 
French and Russian I do not know), saw 
the most glorious promise in warnings 
half sinister and half grotesque. Little 
by little the illusion waned as the warn- 
ing was recalled by fulfilment; and, 
like the smile of the Cheshire cat in 
Lewis Carroll’s tale of Wonderland, 
the grotesquerie remains where all 
solid interest in the German emperor's 
personality has departed. 

Revelations should be 
Within the last five years there have 
been more than as many revelations 
from the inwardness of German history 
in the great days between ’69 and the 
death of the Emperor Frederick, and 
they are almost as contradictory as au- 
thoritative. Other authorities, as yet 
unrevelationary, stare with amaze- 
ment at statements of the highest in- 
terest not yet contradicted. All in good 
time; and when that time comes, one 
question as incessant in a corner of my 
mind as a grasshopper in a June 
meadow will perhaps be answered. It 
is this:— 

Did Prince Bismarck never 
till—when shall we say?—that he had a 
most uncertain comrade in his old mas- 
ter’s grandson? Some of the revela- 
tioners insinuate distinctly enough that 
the great chancellor was no more mis- 
taken in that matter than in any of the 
others with which he was concerned: 
we are to understand that he always 
knew what to expect. If so, there was 
a brief stretch of time in ’88—three 
months or so by the almanac, but 
crowded with years of plot and tragedy 
—in which Prince Bismarck played the 
most miserable part that ever fell to a 
proud man and a patriot. But con- 
sidering the hearty way in which he 
played this part, and the superfluous 
that he put into it, we shall 


accurate. 


suspect 


strokes 


hear, I think, when the as yet unrey- 
elationary witnesses say their say, that 
he was spared the pain of quite under- 
standing 


what he was about. The 
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tragedy—it was not the mere physical 
suffering in which the Emperor Freder- 
ick lingered so long and so dreadfully 
died, nor the disappointment therewith 
at perishing in such a way from the 
hour when he might have entered upon 
a splendidly beneficial career. That, 
indeed, would have been pathetic 
enough; but what gave it a place in 
history (unwritten history, to be sure), 
what gave it a place in life with the 
highest and most moving of Shake- 
speare’s tragedies, was the heartless 
intrigue that clamored about the unfor- 


tunate prince from the time he was 
stryck till the hour of his release. 
Grave political considerations § are 


allegeable for the outrage, no doubt— 
at any rate, to account for its begin- 
nings. Frederick’s dreaded Liberal- 
ism; his wife’s dreaded influence; the 
unknown degree to which his mind had 
been poisoned by English ideas and 
English sympathies; Bismarck’s pros- 
pects under a Liberal régime and an 
empress yet more detestable (and so 
much more formidable) than the Em- 


press Augusta; lastly, or firstly, as 
would perhaps be contended, the in- 
tensely patriotic sympathy of the 


Crown Prince William with these con- 
siderations;—behold the respectable 
motives of the intrigue that sprang into 
life by the old emperor’s deathbed, and 
neither heeded the suffering nor was 
satisfied with the decease of his patient 
son. 

Now Prince Bismarck and the then 
crown prince were certainly confed- 
erates in this campaign; and supposing 
it true that the chancellor well under- 
stood the character of his young ally, 
could read his own fate in the conduct 
of son to father, foresaw what the fu- 
ture of his country must be in the hands 
of a ruler so feather-brained, so wilful, 
so everlastingly boyish and intemper- 
able—what a wretch the old Teuton 
must have thought himself to be the 
fated agent of such misfortunes! But 
had he this understanding and fore- 
sight? There are strong particular 
reasons for doubting it. Then had he 
not? But that would be as strange; for 
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everything that could be expected of 
the youthful emperor came out in the 
violent and shameful days before his 
accession to the throne. It was a cus- 
tom in England, when a dinner-party 
was given, to place all the dishes on 
the table at once, and then to marshal 
in your guests and say, “You see your 
dinner before you.” By a later refine- 
ment the dishes were afterwards re- 
moved, to be brought in severally in 
their order. As crown prince, the Ger- 
man emperor made a similar exhibition 
of his qualities; and that with so much 
ignorance of the untoward character of 
some, the defeating excess of others, 
the belated and often ridiculous his- 
trionics of most, that he could say with 
pride as he displayed them, “Gentle- 
men, you see your future sovereign be- 
fore you.” And it was so. Dish after 
disn, they have all come in since, quite 
unmodified and quite without subtrac- 
tion or addition. 

If only some part of his follies were 
affected! If only his strenuous weak- 
nesses were capable of self-discovery 
or even self-suspicion! But there is no 
such saving luck about them. They 
are all serious, all truly and blindly 
sincere. The first Hohenzollern that 
ever went to a public school, he had the 
best chance allowable to Hohenzollerns 
of opening his native faults, like other 
lads, to light and air; but it is plain that 
they were impervious to such _ in- 
fluences, or were never fairly exposed 
to them. The kaiser’s mind is ob- 
viously a facile mind in many ways: 
but the last thing that he is likely to 
learn in this world is that his failings 
are unkingly. Be the demonstration of 
that fact what it may, there is no 
avenue to his conceptions by which it 
can reach him. But unkingly is the 
true word all the same; and, in small 
things and in great, it describes a large 
part of his nimble, loquacious, over- 
dressed and theatrical performances in 
public. The round of calls that he 
made immediately on his accession 


was unkingly in almost every circum- 
stance, and was so considered at every 
Bismarck’s provoca- 


court he visited. 
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tions were sharp enough, no doubt. 
But he was a great man, a great min- 
ister, and had given his utmost great- 
to the house the kaiser boasts of 
a pride enormous, but yet far 
from great; and Bismarck’s dismissal, 
if just, was most unkingly. There 
were ways of committing that eventful 
mistake not as it was committed. The 
emperor’s grandfather had other good 
servants besides Prince Bismarck, 
knew their worth, acknowledged their 
natural superiority in his own sufticient 
way (quiet but unconcealed deference), 
and was grateful to them without fear- 
ing the sentiment as a lapse of Hohen- 
zollern dignity. In his grandson's eyes, 
gratitude to these men be 
nothing else. He does not like to think 
of them. Language and conduct belie 
him utterly if he is not in a constant 
passion of endeavor to blot their sery- 
from sight as makers of the em- 
pire, heaping upon that conscious no 
genius William the Second the whole 
glory of the achievement. That is un- 
kingly: and more so in Hohenzollerns 
and the like than it would be in the 
struggling head of a parvenu family. 
And what shall we call that strange, 
persistent freak, the public indulgence 
of offence to his father’s memory? For 
months, even for years, it was ostenta- 
tious offence; and its presence is still 
audible where it is most at home—in 
the eternal rub-a-dub in celebration of 
My heroic Grandfather. A_ strange 
freak, we have said, for it is that in 
many ways, but mostly because it is an 
expression of family pride. Yes, of 
family pria and pride for which 
“pride” is no word in the birth, the 
blood, the antiquity, the virility, the 
godlike and God-commended  mili- 
tary masterfulness of the house of 
Hohenzollern. The strangeness, this, 
of an absorbing and distracting senti- 
ment, dictating and at the same time 
determining all that he says and does 
and would do. In this case—the treat- 
ment of his father—its operation was 
excessive almost to an absurd degree, 
and quite to the verge of the cruel and 
the shameful. Perhaps the excess was 


ness 
with 


seems to 


ices 
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a fascination; to venture it seemed he- 
roic. However that may be, the son 
was so profoundly conscious of the 
father’s defection from the right old 
Hohenzollern standard—his rationaliz- 
ing Liberalism, his weakness for con- 
stitutional nostrums, his penchant for 
peace, his irreligious and disinheriting 
idea of ending divine right in Prussia 
by cutting off the entail—that he felt 
bound to rule Frederick III. out of the 
family. Your filial duties depend a 
good deal upon what you are. The heir 
of a great historic line, your filial duties 
are not to individuals but to a race; 
and your obligations are the higher and 
more imperative if of that race you are 
the conscious flower. Not with his 
son’s goodwill could a prince so seri- 
ously disqualified as Frederick (dis- 
qualified in such various ways, too) 
come into the succession. Nor did he. 
Therefore the line must be considered 
as passing over his head; the truly di- 
rect inheritance leaping from grandsire 
to grandson, in whom other and more 
historic Fredericks reappear and blend. 

Even to such length a mastering pas- 
sion may run, when it is of this kind. 
And farther yet it may go; of which 
there is proof and to spare in grievous 
extravagances of speech wellnigh in- 
credible as seriously felt and meant. 
Windmills seen as castles are no more 
of a delusion than these absurdities ut- 
tered as solemnities; and under the 
ridiculous how pathetic they are! As 
boyish readers of Quixote we laugh at 
the delusion of the windmills; at forty 
years we read the page in another mind. 
We could smile at the speeches from a 
youthful emperor; they are grave read- 
ing when the imperial speaker is him- 
self within measurable distance of 
being a grandfather. An angry gravity, 
however, does not befit the case, and 
that needs daily remembrance. 

THe LOOKER-ON. 





From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 


THE MOUNTAINS OF THE ENGLISH 
LAKE DISTRICT. 
The mountains of Cumberland and 


Westmoreland may date their celebrity 
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from the time of the Lake poets. 
til Wordsworth and Southey settled in 
their midst and found inspiration and 
congenial quietude under their abrupt 


Un- 


little heads, they were not thought 
much of by the majority of English- 
men. People who could afford to 
travel for pleasure crossed the Channel 
for their “sights.” They made straight 
for the Swiss Alps if they wanted 
mountains. Lakeland was then in the 
rough state; neither its roads nor its 
inns were of the kind to help the tour- 
ist on the way to enthusiasm. Poet 
Gray (of “Elegy” renown), as long ago 
as 1769, did some tramping in the Cum- 
berland dales, and was fitly impressed. 
But out of question he would have felt 
more civilly towards the district if it 
had yielded him a larger share of the 
creature comforts to which he was ac- 
customed. We learn from his diary 
something on this score. When he 
“ame afoot to Ambleside he found “the 
best bedchamber” of the inn there as 
dark and damp as a cellar, so that he 
“grew delicate, gave up Wynander- 
mere in despair,” and resolved to go on 
to Kendal directly. Things are very 
different at Ambleside now. No one 
need anywhere in the district be driven 
away for lack of accommodation. Al- 
most under the lee of Sca Fell Pike it- 
self (where the mountains are at their 
Wildest) one may nowadays enjoy a 
soft clean bed, as well as the good rich 
cream, fresh eggs and Cumberland 
ham for which the local farmhouses 
are deservedly famous. Elsewhere, 
with capital roads for cycling or driv- 
ing to their very doors, are hotels of 
excellent repute, even though unpro- 
vided with lifts and the very latest lux- 
uries of metropolitan existence. 

The poets made Lakeland romantic, 
and their memories have consecrated 
the district. It was an uphill fight 
with them on this first count. The crit- 
ics in town laughed at Wordsworth for 


what they called his rhapsodizing 
about the beauties of nature. They 
thought him preposterous; his verse 


seemed to them only a jargon. Poor, 
dear, town-nurtured souls: they knew 
no better. But sooner or later they 
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were all forced to yield praise to the 
Rydal poet. There was no standing 
against the man who could write such 
magnificent lines as these:— 


The world is too much with us; late and 
soon, 

Getting and spending, we lay waste our 
powers: 

Little we see in nature that is ours; 

We have given our hearts away—a sor- 
did boon! 


This sea that bares her bosom to the 
moon; 

The winds that will be howling at all 
hours, 


And are up-gathered now like sleeping 
flowers; 

For this, for everything, we are out of 
tune; 

It moves us not.—Great God! I'd rather 
be 

A pagan suckled in a creed outworn; 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 

Have glimpses that would make me less 


forlorn; 

Have sight of Proteus rising from the 
sea; 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreathéd 


horn. 


And so, little by little, the rest of us 
learnt the glorious lesson which Nature 
as undefiled as she may be found can 
and will teach to those who come to 
her. Early in the century many great 
men ran north from London to see if 
Wordsworth was a mere juggler with 
words. The charm of Lakeland be- 
came established. Even Charles Lamb, 
most thorough-going of Cockneys, had 
to confess that life held other joys as 
well as London. “I have satisfied my- 
self,” he writes to his friend Manning 
on September 24, 1802, “that there is 
such a thin& as that which tourists call 
romantic, which I very much suspected 
before; they make such a spluttering 
about it, and toss their splendid epi- 
thets around them, till they give as dim 
a light as at four o'clock next morning 
the lamps do after an illumination.” 
He had been Southey’s guest at Greta 
Hall, and had thence ascended Skid- 
daw. “It was a day,” he continues, 
“that will stand out like a mountain, I 
am sure, in my life. But I am returned 
(I have now been come home near three 
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weeks, I was a month out), and you 
cannot conceive the degradation I felt 
at first, from being accustomed to wan- 
der free as air among mountains, and 
bathe in without being con- 
fronted by any one, to come home and 
work. I felt very little. I had been 
dreaming I was a very great man. 
But that is going off, and I find I shall 
conform in time to that state of life to 
which it has pleased God to call me. 
Besides, after all, Fleet Street and the 
Strand are better places to live in for 
good and all than amidst Skiddaw. 
Still, I turn back to those great places 
where I wandered about, participating 
in their greatness.” If Lamb could be 
won to worship Nature in Cumberland, 
anyone might so be won. And now at 
the end of this century every summer 
thousands of hard-handed factory 
workers run into Lakeland by excur- 
sion trains for the day or the week end 
and show just the same enthusiasm. It 
does one good to see how they are im- 


rivers 


pressed. They may not signify their 
feelings in very elegant speech; but 
that is a detail. The influence of the 
lakes and mountains is upon them, 


even (let us hope) on those of them who 
towards the evening of their pleasure 
lurch tipsily from Windermere’s crim- 
soned waters to the railway station 
whence they have to return to their 
many-chimneyed towns. 

It took time to establish the 
romantic reputation of Lakeland. The 
fashion of climbing its mountains fol- 
lowed even more tardily; and of mak- 
ing them an exercise-ground for crags- 


some 


men latest of all. Of course, as 
mountains these little fellows cannot 
be expected to take high rank. Sea 


Fell Pike, the monarch of them, is 
only three thousand two hundred and 
ten feet above the sea-level. There was 
some excuse for the American visitor 
who the other day found Helvellyn dis- 
appointing. He and his wife chanced 
to be on Ullswater in the wake of the 
Emperor of Germany, who was being 
introduced in very wet weather to some 
of the Lake district's The 
skipper politely explained to the Amer- 
ican lady that she saw in front of her 


heauties, 
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the highest mourtain in those parts— 
Helvellyn. “Hel what?’ exclaimed the 
lady. “Helvellyn,” courteously replied 
the skipper. The gentleman from Chi- 
cago laughed, and guessed that “if the 
Rockies could just see this Helvellyn 
they too would laugh some.’ The same 
may be said of Sca Fell and Skiddaw. 
But really it does not matter. They 
may not be very majestic peaks, but 
they are excellently proportioned to 
their surroundings, and probably no- 
where in the world in so small an area 
will you find such extraordinary 
variety of scenery, from sweet green 
glens with trout streams purling 
through them to lonely uplands and 
sharp-edged summit crags. Edmund 
Burke, in his “Essay on the Sublime,” 
makes smallness an essential quality 
of beauty. The English Lake district 
will dispense with the attribute of 
“sublime” so it may keep its more 
caressing attribute of “lovely.” 

But to get to the rocks. These Cum- 
berland mountains are remarkable for 
their steepness. The angle of their 
slopes makes them as a whole most at- 
tractive to climbers. Helvellyn and 
Skiddaw may be excluded, perhaps, 
though one is unwilling to offer a slight 
to such sounding names. Skiddaw, es- 
pecially, is only an undulating hump. 
Its bulk makes it impressive, and its 
situation at the foot of Derwentwater 
(fairest of lakes) keeps it an eternal 
favorite with the multitude. De- 
servedly so, too, for though anything 
but precipitous, it is winsome for its 
cloud effects and the fine purple carpet- 
ing of its heather. As for Helvellyn, it 
is but a grind to its summit, and no 
long one either. Wordsworth once 
wrote a local guide-book, and in it he 
says of Striding Edge—Helvellyn’s 
boldest approach—“This road ought not 
to be taken by anyone with weak 
nerves, as the top in many places 
scarcely affords room to plant the foot, 
and is beset with awful precipices on 
either side.” But by now Striding 
Xdge has become a thoroughfare. I 


have seen a dozen young ladies with 
parasols take the Edge gaily in proces- 
sion, and clamber to the breast of Hel- 
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fuss. 
worth and Scott took it together in 1805 
for a special purpose that has had much 
to do with the Edge’s reputation for 


vellyn without much Words- 


awesomeness. It was the year of 
Charles Gough’s death on the moun- 
tain, and the poets wished to see the 
spot where the body had rested for so 
many weeks watched over by his little 
terrier. The poems that were the out- 
come of this friendly tour may be said 
to have made Helvellyn’s reputation. 
One wonders how many times these 
lines have been repeated by Scott-lovers 
on the great hill, referring to the little 
dog’s watch over its master:— 
long didst thou think that his 
silence was slumber? 
When the wind waved his garment, how 
oft didst thou start? 


How 


As a clamber, Striding Edge is inter- 
esting; but it has little or no risk, ex- 
cept in a very strong wind or thick fog. 
The screes on either hand are generally 
not so steep but that they would yield 
foothold or a grip to the man who fell 
on them from above. There is a tomb- 
stone midway on the Edge, commem- 
orating a fox-hunter who was killed 
hereabouts while following the hounds 
many years ago. It is not a pretty ob- 
ject, and one would like it removed. 
But its inscription shows that the Edge 
is not the dreadful thing it has been 
described. There is another memorial 
stone on Helvellyn, where the route 
from the Edge gets on to the summit 
level. This is in honor of Charles 
Gough's dog, and also to remind the 
tourist of the young Quaker’s melan- 
choly end. Speaking for myself, I like 
not these mortuary erectiens. More- 
over, they give an altogether absurd 
alarmist touch to the swelling heap of 
“Gial Mellin,” the “yellow moor” moun- 
tain. They are as reasonable where 
they are as the novelist Mrs. Radcliffe’s 
account of her ascent of Skiddaw in 
1794, when, if she is to be believed, she 
found the air at so great a height “very 
thin,” and “difficult to be inspired.” 

The Langdale Pikes, though a thou- 
sand feet less in elevation than Sca 
Fell, are noteworthy among the Lake- 
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No mountains become so 


land hills. 
endeared to the visitor who is content 
to stay by Windermere and enjoy his 


views at a distance. From the lake 
they are really beautiful, especially 
towards sunset time, when their auda- 
cious little heads are bossed against a 
sky of crimson and gold. When stormy 
weather is in the ascendant they are 
also the best things in sight, unless the 
clouds elect to cover them up neck and 
crop, and inky blackness reigns around 
them. Besides, they are so easy of ac- 
cess. The road from Ambleside—Lake- 
land’s Piccadilly Circus—is a good and 
short one. In the season, coaches and 
chars-d-bancs follow each other by the 
half-dozen up the Langdale Valley, and 
the two hotels at the base of the 
bracken-clad slopes which lead to the 
peaks have much ado to find luncheon 
for all-comers. In a couple of hours 
you may scramble to the tops of both 
the mountains. From either it is im- 
possible not to admire the comprehen- 
sive view obtained; though the best 
part of it is that of the near cliffs of the 
little hills themselves. These are al- 
most pretentiously steep. The crags of 
Harrison Stickle over the bright little 
Stickle Tarn and those of Pike o’ 
Stickle from its cone into the valley of 
Mickleden are warranted to break 
necks. But the picnickers here for the 
day do not imperil their bones. They 
are generally content to gasp in the 
sunlight by the pretty cascades of Mill 
Gill or Dungeon Gill until luncheon is 
ready. By six o’clock the more serious- 
minded tourist may hope to have this 
part of the valley to himself. For him 
by and by the Pikes will don their 
rosy flushes of the evening, and if he 
will rise as early as he ought here in 


midsummer he may also see them 
transfigured in the dawnlight. This 


last is the time to get on terms with 
these pleasant little hills. The dewy 
bracken is then sweet to smell, and the 
pools of Dungeon Gill invite to bathe. 
The moorland between the two sum- 
mits is then, too, as lonely as the Sa- 
hara. Though you are within two 


hours afoot of crowds of tourists, you 
are as much secluded from your fellow 
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creatures as if you were pent in by un- 
climbable precipices. 

From the Pikes it is a rude scramble 
by Rossett Gill into the heart of Lake- 
land’s peaks. This is work, of course, 
for none but pedestrians. That it is so 
may be surmised from the significant 
verse about it in a local visitor's book:— 


If I were a lover and loved a lass 
Who lived on the top of Rossett Pass, 
While I abode at Dungeon Gill, 

I'd swear by all that’s good and ill 

To love and cherish her ever and ever, 
But go up to visit her—never! never! 


And yet the whole ascent is barely a 
thousand vertical feet. From cloud- 
haunted Angle Tarn on its summit, a 
climb of another thousand feet brings 
one to Esk Hause, whence at discretion 
one may stroll up Great End or Sca 
Fell Pike, both easy to reach from this 
upland junction of many mountaineer- 
ing tracks; assuming, of course, that 
the day is fine and not plagued by 
storms and mist. In this eventuality, 
however, Esk Hause is just respectably 
perilous for the man who has no com- 
pass, and, without knowing the dis- 
trict, persists in stumbling on towards 
what he believes to be his predestined 
bourne. Seca Fell Pike has a cruelly 
bad summit from a shoemaker’s point 
of view. It has also a selection of neat 
little precipices as capable as those of 
the Langdale Pikes of bringing a man 
suddenly to his end. 

To get to the summit of Seca Fell Pike 
from any direction, it is necessary to 
climb from one mass of sharp-edged 
rock to another for hundreds of yards. 
The only obvious danger is that of a 
sprained ankle. Some of the fissues be- 
tween the rocks appeal to the imagina- 


tion. But the air is so good and pure 
here that even timid tourists, having 


got so far, are exhilarated into continu- 
ing until the huge cairn, with its sordid 
surroundings of sandwich papers and 
the broken glass of ginger-beer bottles, 
is at length attained. Then nothing re- 
mains but to enjoy a view of mountain 
tops that is quite savage in its unre- 
deemed solitude and rockiness. Let 
Wordsworth—the greatest name _ in 
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Lakeland—yield us his description on 
the subject: the rest of us can only 
echo his words. “Round the top of 
Scawfell Pike,” he says, “not a blade of 
grass is to be seen. Stones and tufts 
of moss, parched and brown, appear be- 
tween the huge blocks and stones that 
lie in heaps on all sides to a great dis- 
tance, the skeletons and bones of the 
earth not needed in creation, and there 
left to be covered with never-dying 
lichens, which the clouds and dews 
nourish and adorn with colers of vivid 
and exquisite beauty. Flowers, the 
most brilliant feathers, and even gems, 
scarcely surpass in coloring some of 
those masses of stone which no human 
eye beholds, except the shepherd or 
traveller be led thither by curiosity.” 
The most impressive object to be 
seen from the Pike is Great Gable, with 
the track of Sty Head Pass climbing its 
bare side towards Sty Head Tarn, that 
home of descending waters and the 
Mountain Ringlet butterfly. Great 
Gable is only two thousand nine hun- 
dred and forty-nine feet in height, but 
he does justice to all his inches. No 
mountain has so fine a rock coloring— 
red where his screes break from the 
cliffs which form a girdle of little preci- 
pices about his crest; grey to blue be- 
low; green where moss and grass assert 
themselves, and black as to his frown- 
ing crags. No mountain looks so well 
when near to it, or stands up so nobly 
when seen from a distance. One gets 
to love Great Gable after but a brief 
acquaintance with him. Having given 
Wordsworth’s description of Seca Fell 
Pike, I cannot do better than quote 
Carlyle on Great Gable; the more so as 
his “Sartor Resartus” has a rugged 
strength and charm somewhat compar- 
able to these mountains themselves. 
“A hundred and a hundred savage 
peaks, like giant spirits of the wilder- 
ness; there in their silence, in their 
solitude, even as on the night when 
Noah’s Deluge first dried. Beautiful, 
nay solemn, was the sudden aspect to 
our Wanderer. He gazed over these 
stupendous masses with wonder, al- 
most with longing desire; never till 
this hour had he known Nature, that 


she was One, that she was his Mother 
and divine ...a murmur of Eternity 
and Immensity, of Death and of Life, 
stole through his soul; and he felt as if 
Death and Life were one; as if the 
Earth were not dead, as if the spirit of 
the Earth had its throne in that splen- 
dor, and his own spirit were therewith 
holding communion.” 

This has the true note. Most of us, 
when young or not quite young, have 
felt something like it when perched on 
one or other of the Lakeland peaks. 
For my part, though, I have ever been 
content to think my thoughts on Great 
Gable without such travail of soul as 
tne pen and ink record of them in- 
volves. A cigarette and a soft nodule 
of moss for my head are all the aids to 
Great Gable’s appreciation I crave. 
None the less, one is grateful to such 
men as Carlyle for putting one’s own 
feeble and invertebrate ideas into such 
vigorous and suggestive words. 

Great Gable is a favorite mountain 
with men and women who like out-of- 
the-way climbs. At Easter you may 
rely upon finding at the Wasdale Head 
Hotel at least two or three Alpine Club 
menibers, and as many Oxford or Cam- 
bridge undergraduates eager to flesh 
their abilities as cragsmen on the Sea 
Fell group of rocks. There will then 
be snow on the high peaks, if not in all 
the valleys and over the lower hills. 
Our enthusiasts have the district very 
much to themselves, and enjoy them- 
selves accordingly. At such a time the 
Needle of the Great Gable is anything 
but an -insignificant ascent. Even in 
midsummer it is accounted one of the 
very best bits of work in Cumberland. 
It is just a tooth of rock about a hun- 
dred feet in vertical height, thrust out 
from the cliffs on the Sty Head Pass 
side of the mountain. But where it de- 
scends towards the Pass it has further 
a precipitous slope of about five hun- 
dred additional feet. Its risks are 
therefore quite sufficient. A man need 
not tumble more than fifty feet to kill 
himself. Great Gable’s Needle and the 
Matterhorn can do the business for him 
equally well, though the drop from the 
fihal shoulder of the latter be anything 
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between ten and forty times as far as 
that from the Needle’s neck. 

It is well worth while to discuss the 
Needle with men who have done it 
(women, too, though not many), if you 
do not care to try it yourself. My ac- 
quaintance with it, for example, is 
merely ocular and by hearsay, and I 
am content that it should be so, after 
learning something of the trials of the 
man of the climbing party who makes 
the “running” for the others. It is his 
honorable oflice to risk his pre- 
eminently; to the others he lends his 
leverage and guidance. The worst part 
of the climb is, as one may guess, that 
from the neck to the Needle’s cranium. 
On this latter there is just enough of a 
cranny for the insertion of a _ finger- 
joint, which has to suftice to lift its 
owner into position to his feet. 
This ordeal past, the worst is over, and 
in due time the audacious tourists may 
hope to be arranged picturesquely on 
the restricted area of the summit. If 
they have a photographer handy, so 
much the better for their self-respect. 
No rock in Lakeland photographs more 
sensationally than Great Gable’s Needle. 


neck 


use 


The Pillar Rock deserves mention 
immediately after the Needle. It is a 
bold little outcrop from the Pillar 


Mountain (2,927 feet high) in Ennerdale 
Valley, which, and its lake, are com- 
manded excellently from Great Gable. 
For long it reigned supreme in 
the district for its difficulties. This 
was before the face precipices of 
Sca Fell and the Needle had declared 
their possibilities as well as_ their 
charms. Men came to the Pillar Rock 
and took their chance somewhat reck- 
lessly. It has killed several of its ad- 
mirers: notably in 1878 an ancient 
clergyman who had annually for a gen- 
eration or two scaled it in safety. But 
as this enthusiast was eighty years of 
age, ene must admit that it cannot be a 
very deadly climb, if proper care be 
taken. It is not in fact reckoned so 
now. There are many routes up to it, 
and though it is advisable to use a rope 
if two or three men attack it in com- 
pany, especially by a difficult way, it is 


tackled by individuals. 


successfully 
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The cragsman who has done the Needle 
and the Seca Fell Rocks thinks “small 
beer” of the Pillar Rock. Yet it is not 
by any means a pinnacle to be despised 
or underestimated by the new hand at 
cliff work. 

Sca Fell, like Great Gable, is a 
mountain that fascinates the more one 
knows of it. One can hardly forgive 
the Pike for ousting it from the posi- 
tion of the highest peak in England. 
True, there are but fifty feet between 
them, yet it is enough. The modern 
geography books insist upon the fact 
that Sca Fell is only the second moun- 
tain in the land. The cairn on the Pike 
is of a size to back up the geography 
books in their tribute to the Pike's 
proud standing. 

Seen from the cumbered sides of Sca 
Fell Pike, Seca Fell’s precipices are the 


most striking in Lakeland. The sum- 
mit is a huge mass of fissured rock: 


These fissures, gulleys and chimneys 
are the pet ascents of the mountain by 
men who can trust their nerves, the 
nails in their boots, the strands in their 
ropes, and their comrades. But there is 
always danger here in the looseness of 
the rocks. Disintegration goes briskly 
forward on Sea Fell as elsewhere. The 
knot of green slate that yielded secure 
grip last week may, after a wild five or 
six days of bad weather, have become 
treacherous. You can never trust the 
mountains implicitly. Every day they 
have to be proved afresh. This it is 
that makes them so alluring, since each 
attack upon them is open to yield a new 
and creditable victory. 

It was thus that in the autumn of 
1894 Milnes Marshall came to his end 
on Sea Fell. Tle was near the base of 
the cliffs, where a long slope of detritus 
towards the far 
There was no suspicion of risk, 


glides greensward 
down. 
He had perched himself, as he believed, 
safely enough in position to take such 
a photograph as only the climber can 
obtain. Then his foothold gave way. 
He fell only a few yards, striking his 
head upon the That was all. 
But it sufficed. His body lay on the 
easy screes almost within a stride of 
the place where he had set himself with 


rocks. 
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his camera. There never was a more 
decided case of “hard lines.” Milnes 
Marshall is missed in Lakeland. Like 
other men who have come hither early 
in their lives, he gave his heart to the 
district. He was well-known wherever 
there was crag work to be done. His 
portrait may be seen at the Wasdale 
Hotel, in the coffee-room, wrought 
large. And in the visitor's books here 
you may read folios of notes on the 
climbs in the vicinity such as Milnes 
Marshall himself was capable of mak- 
ing and criticising exactly. 

Wasdale Head is the gloomiest little 
place in the Lake district when the 
weather is uncivil. But it is a place of 
memories. The hotel here is the suc- 
cessor to the inn kept in Wordsworth’s 
time by old Will Ritson. Christopher 
North and many another man as nota- 
ble found Will Ritson good company 
in his younger days; and as an old man, 
the survivor of these great ones, Ritson 
loved nothing better than to tell of his 
adventures with the men who made 
themselves and Lakelanu famous by 
their pens. 

Nor is the weather always rainy here. 
The other day I found a sun hot enough 
for anything burning upon its precise 
little green fields and meadows. It 
was Sunday, and the tiny church was 
open, so that I could leok yet again 
upon the worm-eaten rafters which are 
supposed to have come all the way 
from Iceland—by miscarriage, one 
would suppose, seeing that the land of 
the Sagas is not rich in timber. They 
do not bury in the churchyard here. 
‘Lhis seems a pity: the girdle of yew 
trees to the enclosure has so distinctly 
funereal an air. Besides, one would 
like to have men like Will Ritson rest- 
ing in the secluded vale they loved so 
well. 

From the hamlet it is a mile to Wast- 
water, which has been reproached over 
and over again for its sternness. Per- 
haps it has rather a tragic air when 
clouds rule the roost over Lingmell, the 
Screes, and Yewbarrow. But with 
bright sunshine it is gay enough. Then, 
even the precipitous Screes tempt to a 
scramble, which well repays the toil. 


And if one will only persevere towards 
the other end of the lake, the fiction of 
Wastwater’s grimness will be quite dis- 
pelled. Viewed from the foot, Wast- 
water’s mountains are a _ delightful 
sight. Their ruggedness is lost in the 
distance. One has to bring one’s imag- 
ination into play to aid the belief that 
those fine smoothed outlines of hills can 
have such dark cracks and rifts in 
them as Piers Ghyll. 

The Lake District mountains are al- 
most a cult with some of us. We love 
them at all times, whether in their 
midst or away from them. Nor is the 
affection we bear them in the least de- 
gree lessened by the knowledge that 
some day we may break our necks on 
them. One must die somehow. I, as 
an old lover of the hills, would far 
sooner breathe my last among their 
rocks or on their purple heather than 
on a feather bed at home surrounded by 
medicine bottles. 


CHARLES EDWARDES. 





From The Spectator, 

THE ANIMAL “CHAPTER OF ACCI- 

DENTS.” 

The midnight passages of great flocks 
of birds over large cities, which from 
time to time have attracted the atten- 
tion of naturalists, usually leave no 
trace of the visits of the fowl, which 
vanish as soon as the dawn appears. 
Though the calls of the birds and the 
sound of their wings may indicate that 
vast numbers and various species, such 
as herons, gulls, plovers, crows, terps, 
ducks, geese and small birds, have hov- 
ered for hours over cities, as has been 
noted both at Norwich and Leicester 
on a “migration night,” with the dawn 
of day the spell is broken, and the 
flocks resume their journey without 
leaving a single bird behind. The Man- 
chester papers record a curious mishap 
which befell some large bird recently, 
probably while making one of these 
midnight flights. The Manchester Ex: 
change, the highest building in the city, 
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is surmounted by a spiked ball; and on 
one of the spikes of this finial, at a 
height of nearly three hundred feet, a 
bird, said by some to be an eagle, and 
identified by others as a heron, was 
seen to be firmly impaled. An enter- 
prising owner of a big telescope has 
fixed it up to oblige those of his cus- 
tomers who desire to ascertain what 
species of fowl met with this curious 
death, one which is, we believe, un- 
paralleled in the animal “chapter of 
accidents.” 

If the “bills of mortality” in the 
animal werld could be made out with 
precision, and the causes ascertained, 
accidents would, we think, account for 
a much smaller number of deaths than 
might be expected, or indeed desired, 
if the accidents were immediately fatal; 
for such sudden death would save them 
from that grim spectre of lingering 
starvation which lurks in the back- 
ground of the life of most of the higher 
animals. But accidental death, or 
death hastened by injuries due to acci- 
dents, is not very common among wild 
animals, while domesticated species, 
though much more liable to injure 
themselves, have the enormous privi- 
lege of “first aid to the wounded” ac- 
corded them by man. 

Birds are naturally the least liable to 
accidents of any living creatures. This 
immunity they owe almost entirely to 
the fact that the air in which most of 
their movements take place is abso- 
lutely free from obstacles to flight at a 
height of four hundred feet above the 
ground. The only object against which 
collision is possible are other birds; and 
this possibility is reduced to a mini- 
mum because they are not limited to 
any one plane, or even to one deep 
“layer,” of the air for flight. Com- 
pared with the case of the terrestrial 
animals, all moving on the single level 
of the land surface, just as ships move 
on the one plane of the sea surface, the 
birds ought not to be liable to collision 
at all; and it is their theoretical free- 
dom from this danger which makes 
the high rate of bird-speed possible, 
a speed denied to other animals, if 
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for no other reason, because movy- 
ing as they do on a single plane, 
they would be as liable to disabling 
collision autocars running at ex- 
press speed on Southsea Common. The 
sole risk of collision is when flocks are 
travelling together. As the direction is 
then usually the same, and the birds 
take most careful precautions to avoid 
danger by maintaining regular dis- 
tance, an even speed, and often a kind 
of military order, such mishaps are 
rare. They chiefly occur when birds 
which “get up steam” at once are ris- 
ing from the ground. Partridges and 
grouse are most commonly liable to this 
necident, and instances are recorded 
every season; but even small birds are 
oceasionally “in collision,” the most 
unusual instance recently noted being 
that of a pair of greenfinches, one of 
which flew against the other and broke 
The windows of light-houses, 


as 


a wing. 


and telegraph-wires, though causing 
very numerous accidents to _ birds, 


should properly be regarded as unin- 
tended traps. They are as much “fixed 
engines” for bird-killing as nets or 
snares, for the creatures are dazzled 
by the former, and at night are quite 
unable to see the latter. The only 
other accident common to birds is con- 
fined to some species of water-fowl, es- 
pecially moorhens and _  dabchicks. 
These are commonly killed by ice, both 
by diving under it when newly formed, 
and rising to the surface where clear 
ice covers it, or by being frozen in by 
their feet. This, which sounds improb- 
able, is a very common mishap, espe- 
cially to moorhens, whose large feet are 
with difficulty withdrawn when pinched 
by the ice. 

Among wild quadrupeds, only the 
ruminants with large horns and long 
limbs seem commonly liable to acci- 
dents. Cases of stags dying with inter- 
locked antlers are recorded from time 
to time, and Buckland gives an account 
of a curious accident which befell a 
big stag in Windsor Forest. The poor 
beast had been standing on its hind legs 
to nibble neaves from a thorn three, 
and caught its hoof in a fork of the 
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trunk. This threw it on its back, and 
broke the bone. Though red deer are in 
this country mainly found wild on 
mountainous ground, we much doubt 
if they are really a mountain species, or 
specially clever on rocky ground. Mr. 
J. G. Millais mentions one pass where 
the bones of deer that have missed 
their footing and fallen down the crags 
may frequently be seen. Broken limbs 
are very common, even among park 
stags, generally due to fights in the rut- 
ting time. This must usually lead to 
the death of deer in all districts where 
large carnivora are found; but the as- 
tonishing way in which broken bones, 
or even worse injuries received by wild 
animals, cure themselves if the creature 
is let alone shows that the most seri- 
ous accidents need not lead to death, 
even if left to nature. The most strik- 
ing of recent instances in the case of a 
doe antelope at Leonardslee, which 
smashed its hind leg high up, and so 
badly that the bone protruded. It 
would have been shot, but it 
served to be feeding, as if not in pain. 
It survived the winter, and was seen to 
swing the injured leg forward to scratch 
its ear before the bone set. The frac- 
ture reduced itself, and the cut skin 
grew over the place, leaving a 
Later, though lame, it was perfectly 
well, and reared a young one. A tiger, 
recently killed in the hot weather, had 
a bullet wound a week old which had 
smashed its shoulder. This wound, 
though a very bad one, was perfectly 
healthy, and there was evidence that 
since it was inflicted the tiger had 
eaten no flesh, but only drunk water. 
In the Waterloo Cup coursing in 1886, 
“Miss Glendyne” and “the runner-up” 
for the cup were slipped at a hare 
which went wild and strong. When 
killed after a good course by the two 
crack greyhounds, it was found to have 
only three feet. This may be compared 
with the accounts of a collie-dog, re- 
cently quoted in the papers, which had 
one fore-foot and one hind-foot cut off 
by a reaping-machine, but which still 
manages to help with the flock. Dogs, 


was ob- 


sear. 
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which ought to be little liable to acci- 
dents, are very frequent sufferers, 
largely from their association with man 
and intense desire to participate in all 
his doings. One of their commonest 
mishaps arises from their love of rid- 
ing in carts. They become quite clever 
at scrambling or jumping in, but are 
not “built” for jumping down on to a 
hard road. If the cart moves as they 
make their spring the danger is in- 
creased, and fore-legs broken, usually 
just below the shoulder, are very com- 
monly seen. Dogs also have dangerous 
falls when on the ground, accidents 
usually ascribed only to bipeds and 
horses. A greyhound going at full 
speed will trip, fly head over heels, and 
break a leg, or even its neck. “Master 
Magrath” in 1870 went through the 
rotten ice of the river Alt, from which 
Altear takes its name, while following 
the hare, and nearly died from the ef- 
fects. But the strangest mishap which 
the writer has ever seen fall to the lot 
of a dog was the case of a setter which 
“tripped” over a sitting hare. The dog, 
a large, heavy animal, was ranging at 
high speed in a field of thinly-planted 
mangold. As it passed between the 
rows, its hind-feet struck something, 
and it nearly turned a somersault. The 
object was a squatting hare, which, as 
the dog flew over in one direction, 
quietly scuttled off in the other. It is 
difficult to find a reason for the liability 
even of “heather sheep,” as well as of 
the more domestic varieties, to death 
by falls over cliffs, and even by being 
thrown and unable to rise. They seem 
to have lost more of their inherited 
capacity for mountaineering than could 
be expected from the slight structural 
changes made in the wild sheep’s do- 
mestication. We do not recollect a 
single recorded instance of accident 
from falls in the case of the wild varie- 
of though the domestic 
breeds seem to have been liable 
and other accidents from 
the days of the “ram caught by the 
horns,” on the mountain in the land of 
Moriah. 


ties sheep, 


to these 





Maternal Solicitude. 


From Les Annales 
MATERNAL SOCLICITUDE.! 

A whistle from the conductor and the 
omnibus starts. Ten times its wheels 
revolve, and then a pair of feminine 
lips emit the sound “p-s-s-st.”’ 

It is Mme. Poisvert, a lady of a broad, 
noble and majestic countenance. Be- 
side her is her son Godfrey, a lanky 
youth of nineteen with a soft and 
scanty down upon his ingenuous cheek, 
and hugging to his breast an enormous 
petunia ina pot. Mother and son make 
a bold plunge for the steps and disap- 
pear within the vehicle, where there are 
still two vacant places, one on the left, 
near the door, the other at the extreme 
end, just under the driver. Mme. Pois- 
vert chooses the latter. The omnibus 
proceeds on its way, and for five min- 
utes or so the mother’s expansive lips 
are wreathed with a satisfied smile, 
while the son seems to be sunk in a 
painful revery. Sadly and anxiously he 
glances from side to side, but his gaze 
always returns to the petunia, which he 
seems to regard with unutterable en- 
mity. Finally he mutters between his 
clinched teeth: “Beastly petunia! 
Beastly petunia! What must I look 
like with this petunia?” 

(Public Opinion soliloquises:) 


The young man there, with aureoled head, 
And look so chaste and placable, 

Is bound in virtue’s paths to tread; 
The signs are unmistakeable. 


His candid aspect ought to be 
A lesson, of a surety. 
The flower he fondles on his knee 
Doth symbolize his purity. 
“But I know 
Oh, yes, 
I look as 


(Godfrey, to himself.) 
only too well what I look like. 
by Jove (with bitter irony)! 
though I were made of pie-crust. 
Beastly petunia! It’s enough to drive 
one wild to have to go and wish Mme. 
de Grignottrais many happy returns of 
her birthday! .. .” 

(At this juncture, Mme. de Poisvert 
from the far end of the vehicle.) “God- 
frey!” 

(The appeal is drowned by the rattle 

1 From George Courteline’s lately published 
Sketches the editor of the 
llustration of */’esprit Gaulois. 


innales extracts this 
". 
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of the omnibus windows. Mme. Pois- 
vert, four notes higher:—) 

“God-frey!’ 

(Godfrey, aside.) “This is pleasant! 
Here’s mamma wants to interview me 
down the whole length of an omnibus! 
I'll pretend not to hear!” 

(Mme. Poisvert, at the top of her voice 
and sawing the air with her arms.) 
“God-frey! God-frey!” 

(Public Opinion soliloquises:) 


O lady of an elder day, 
Whose mien august we venerate, 
*Tis Heaven hath put us in thy way. 
Incline to us degenerate! 


Thou who hast borne this many a year 

The weight of thy sagacity, 

Speak up! speak up! that all may hear 

The saws of thy veracity. 

(Mme. Poisvert: quite hoarse by this 
time.) “God-frey! God-frey! GOD- 
FREY!” 

(Godfrey, aside and with resignation.) 
“Well, I suppose there’s no help for it.” 
(Aloud.) “What is it?” 

(Mme. Poisvert, emphasizing the re- 
mark with a gesture.) “The petunia.” 

(Godfrey, with his hand at his ear.) 
“What?” 

(Mme. Poisvert.) “THE PETUNIA!” 

(Godfrey, in the same _ attitude.) 
“What do you say?” 

(Mme. Poisvert.) “The PETUNIA!” 

(Godfrey.) “Oh, the petunia!” (Mme. 
Poisvert nods in the _ affirmative.) 
“Well, what about the petunia?” 

(Mme. Poisvert.) “Be very careful 
not to injure it! Don’t forget that we 
are taking it as a little birthday gift to 
Mme. de Grignottrais!”’ 


(Publie Opinion soliloquises:) 


© blameless pair, so plain who wear 
The signs of goodness in your traits, 

Our own respects be pleased to bear, 
With yours, to Madam Grignottrais! 


She on his lips, and he on hers, 
Hanging with joy so rapturous— 

The Happy Family of Greuze 
Doth not so melt and capture us! 


(Godfrey to himself.) “Mme. de 
Grignottrais will go and pretend that 
she had forgotten all about everything: 
‘Is it possible that it’s my birthday? 
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she will exclaim, when she sees mamma 
and me and the petunia looming in her 
doorway. ‘What a complete surprise, 
and what a superb petunia!’ Then she 
will feel constrained to fold me in her 
arms—hideous prospect!” (His eyes 
start out of his head as he contemplates 
it.) “Oh! why can’t I be let off with a 
kick in the back? I should glory in the 
humiliation if it only got me clear!” 
(The Conductor.) “Tickets, please!” 
(Mme. Poisvert.) “God-frey! God- 
frey!” 
(Godfrey, to himself.) “At it again!’ 
(Aloud.) “What is it you want?’ 
(Mme. Poisvert.) “Don’t you see the 
conductor?’ (Designating him with her 
finger.) 
(Godfrey.) 
(Mme. Poisvert.) 
tor!’’ 
(Godfrey.) 
conductor?” 
(Mme. Poisvert.) 
the fares!” 
(Godfrey.) “I know that.” 
(Mme. Poisvert.) “Pay for us both, 
and I’ll settle with you when we get 
home.” 


“The conductor?” 
“Yes, the conduc- 


“Well, what about the 


“He’s going to take 


“All right! 


(Godfrey, much irritated.) 
All right!” (Takes out his purse.) 


(Mme. Poisvert.) “Be sure you re- 
mind me!” 

(Godfrey.) “Yes.” 

(Mme. Poisvert.) “And don’t forget, 
at the same time, that I owe you eight 
sous besides! You remember—for the 
linseed meal!” (Obstinate silence on 
the part of Godfrey.) “That time when 
‘you had a_ boil—” (Godfrey does not 
move a muscle) “and I made you a poul- 
tice. Don’t you remember?” 

(Godfrey: his jaws set like a vise.) 
“Oh, just Heaven! Oh, Holy Virgin!” 
(To the conductor.) “There’s a franc, 
and I want two transfers.” . 

(Mme. Poisvert rises and pursues her 
discourse as follows:—) “In a few 
months now, you will be a man, and it 
is high time you left off behaving like 
a child. Count your change carefully, 
always! One sou and one sou make 
two sous, and the longer you live the 
better you will know it! But don’t mis- 
understand me! The day we had veal’s 
liver and carrots for dinner, the tripe- 
man palmed off on us a piece of bad 


Pretending. 


money. Don’t attempt to give it to the 
conductor! It would be a bad action; 
and a bad action, Godfrey, always falls 
back on the nose of the person who com- 
mits it!” 
(Godfrey, in despair.) 
losc in the woods!” 
(Public Opinion soliloquises:) 


“I wish I was 


Like to the snow of apple-blow, 
When April skies are azure all, 

And breezes through the orchard go, 
So wisdom lets her treasure fall! 


A rain of fundamental truths 
And maxims anti-criminal. 

Holdup your hands to catch them, youths, 
Your aprons hold, ye women all! 


Some time elapses, and by degrees 
Godfrey regains his self-control, re- 
covers his temper and becomes almost 
cheerful. Suddenly—— 

(Mme. Poisvert.) “Godfrey! 
frey! God-frey!” 

(Godfrey groans in spirit; then, aloud:) 
“What is it now?” 

(Mme. Poisvert, in a voice like the 
blast of a trumpet.) “Did you remem- 
ber to change your boots?” 

Translated for The Living Age: 


God- 





From The Saturday Review. 
PRETENDING. 

So far as I can, I avoid that channel 
of all that is unloveliest in London, the 
Strand. Some folk profess a charm in 
it. Me it has repelled always. Was 
ever anywhere so monotonous a cur- 
rent of harsh faces as flows there? 
Anxiety, poverty and bedragglement 
on the pavement, and drivers cursing 
one another in the blocked traffic; 
hoarse hucksters on the curb, and de- 
bauchees lolling before the drinking- 
bars—the charm of the scene is rather 
too abstruse for me, I admit. And if 
the road be aswill with mud, and the 
hoofs of every horse be four muddy 
fountains; if the day be that most de- 
pressing of all days, Saturday, and the 
hour of that day be five o’clock, when 
every theatre is vomiting an audience, 
Heaven help one who does not love the 
Strand for its own sake. I pressed 
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through the wet mob, and, with a blind 
instinct for safety, tore myself out of 
it at a corner that was labelled ““Wel- 
lington Street.” I stood for a moment, 
composing myself. Then I walked 
slowly up this way of sanctuary. At 
the stage-door of the Gayety Theatre 
loitered the solitary, melancholy figure 
of a young man. The figure had been 
dressed with pathetic care. A crooked 
stick hung from one arm, and an eye- 
glass was screwed into the face. The 
hat, which was worn at a raffish angle, 
had evidently been medicated with 
some oily nostrum. The scarf-pin had 
been bought from a hosier. The boots 
had that blue and blotchy surface 
with means varnish on common leather. 
In the coat was a cheap bunch of 
Parma violets. The figure was “seeing 
life.”’ It belonged not to the gilded 
youth, but was probably some poor city 
clerk who had gone by himself, that 
afternoon, to the pit or perhaps to the 
upper boxes, and had now, greatly dar- 
ing, strolled round to regard Lais in 
mufti. That he knew not Lais, that it 
was a damp afternoon, that he was go- 
ing to have a frugal tea at the Aerated 
Bread Shop, that he would never take 
any true part in the joys which were his 
aspiration—these things mattered little 
to the tragic ass before me. He was 
persuading himself, for a brief span, 
that his was a career of brilliant profli- 
gacy. He was “making believe.” He 
was quite happy. Insomuch that, until 
two of the emerging girls looked at him, 
nudged each other, and did a contempt- 
uous titter which caused him to walk 
quickly away, crimson with humilia- 
tion, I was rather envious of him. As 
I watched his retreating figure, I re- 
flected that there is in every fool’s 
paradise an undergrowth of real bram- 
bles, and that it is well to be on the 
side of the angels who stand discreetly 
without, whilst others rush in quite re- 
gardless of their feet. How much bet- 
ter for that young man, had he been 
content to be, without masquerade, 
simply himself; content to take the 
humble pleasures of his own class, 


without pretending to those _pleas- 
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for men of 
such aspira- 
man may discern 
something fine, some earnest of 
equality to come. But, as a matter of 
fact, class-encroachment, as practised 
in this country, will bring us no nearer 
to Socialism; indeed, it can _ but 
strengthen the barriers of class. In 
England, the poor want to live like the 
rich. When they shall want the rich 
to share their poverty, then there may 
be some possible danger of a Millen- 
nium. If he would have his ideas real- 
ized, the Socialist must first kill the 
snob. As yet, he has not even chal- 
lenged him. When he does, I shall back 
the snob to beat him. I shall be willing 
to lay very, very long odds. 

Perhaps, when I analyzed the con- 
duct of the young man at the 
door, I was wrong in using the word 
“make-believe.” Perhaps “make- 
others believe” would have been better. 
We pretend in order that we may im- 
press others, not ourselves, and our 
pleasure is proportionate to our success 
in making others believe us to be some- 
thing finer than we are. We grudge no 
time that is wasted, no convenience that 
is sacrificed to that end. Gregarious 
animals, we are gluttons for effect, and 
the pains we take to produce effect are 
the chief tragedy of our existence. Not 
long ago, in the high-street of a small 
suburb, I saw a symbol that was even 
more tragic than the symbolic young 
man at the stage-door. I saw a bow- 
window through which a_ bust of 
Minerva gazed down at me. Minerva’s 
back had been turned upon the inmates 
of the room, not in divine discourtesy, 
but by the very inmates. Imagine the 
back view of a bust. I need not enlarge 
upon this curious sight. All of us, in 
our several ways, avert Minerva’s 
head, not, I fear, from any considera- 
tion for a wise goddess, nor with any 
wish to spread wisdom among our 
neighbors. We do but want to be en- 
vied, and for envy we will pay any 
price. To enjoy, simply, the things 
that are ours, is a philosophy beyond 
us. We value them not, save as ma- 
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terial for false display, for deception. 
Be sure that the inmates of the room 
in the high-street knew nothing of 
Minerva, that they had made their pur- 
chase merely from the vague love of a 
genteel culture which was not theirs. 
For what is ours by natural right we 
eare nothing. 

In our code, possession is nine points 
of ennui, and we delight only in things 
alien to us. Our young men ape the 
wisdom and weariness of eld, whilst 
eld would fain dance, with stiff limbs, 
to the joyous and silly tunes of adoles- 
cence. What we have not, we simu- 
late; and of what we have, we are 
heartily ashamed. We pull long faces 
to hide our mirth, and grin when we 
are most wretched. We are all of us, 
always, in everything, straining after 
contraries. Cicero plumed himself on his 
poor statesmanship, and Congreve was 
humiliated because Voltaire treated 
him as a writer rather than as a gen- 
tleman, and Gustave Doré, contemptu- 
ous of his true gifts, broke his heart in 
the vain ambition to be a painter. 
Philosophers make ghastly efforts to 
be frivolous, and—— but I will leave 
the reader of this essay to complete my 
antithesis. 

MAx BEERBOEM. 





From The Contemporary Review. 
A DAY’s SHOOT IN CHITRAL. 

Some summers ago it was my good 
fortune to be wandering in the little- 
known country of Chitral, and to be the 
guest of the late Sirdar Afzul-ul-Mulk, 
the second son of the Mehtar (or king) 
of Chitral, at his fort of Mastuj. A 
more uninviting spot it is impossible to 
imagine. We were camped in the cen- 
tre of the valley, here about a mile 
wide, on a bare plain. On both sides of 
the valley towering mountains, 


rise 


hard of outline, bare, stony, and unsoft- 
ened by any grass or tree, varying in 
color with the sunlight from shades of 
purple and brown at morning to one 
uniform hideous grey-yellow at midday, 
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of which the traveller in the Hindoo 
Kush gets so heartily sick. For, in- 
deed, the country immediately south of 
the Hindoo Kush, excepting the valley 
of Chitral itself, and Kafiristan, where 
regular rain falls, and consequently fir- 
clad slopes are seen lower down, pre- 
sents for hundreds of miles the same 
features. Valleys with patches of cul- 
tivation, where irrigation is possible, 
and the rest sand and rock, the lower 
slopes of the mountains, to the eleva- 
tion of some seven thousand to eight 
thousand feet, absolutely bare of tree 
or shrub; above that are seen occa- 
sional patches of fir, and above that 
again the eternal snows. But it is not 
often might be expected that 
these last show themselves, for the 
valleys are for the most part narrow, 
and the mountains forming them shut 
out the view of the great snow peaks. 
Throughout this region it may be said 
that ne rain ever falls, so scarce are 
the occasions on which it is seen. The 
country depends on the snowfall of the 
winter for its supply of water, the land 
under cultivation being irrigated by 
water-cuts leading the water from the 
torrents which pour down from the 
snow and glacier-clad upper hills. <A 
desolate place indeed looks Mastuj: a 
few scattered hamlets, with their cul- 
tivated fields, occupy the plain, and 
one fine palm-tree rises near the fort; 
but with these exceptions. nothing 
breaks the monotony of color except 
the deep blue of the sky reflected in the 


sO as 


waters of a shallow marsh, and the 
white efflorescence which scars the 
plain with its leprous patches. A des- 


perately windy place, too, for it is the 
junction of three large valleys and one 
smaller one, and howlings winds are al- 
ways blowing up and down. Far away 
to the west the giant peak of Tirich 
Mir, twenty-six thousand feet high, is 
framed by the hills enclosing the val- 
ley; but in summer beyond this view, 
which, though fine, is too distant to be 
impressive, very little snow is to he 
seen, though on all sides within a few 
miles gigantic glaciers are pouring 
their streams into the plain, for the 
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lower ranges rising abruptly thousands 
of feet above the valley hide the heads 
of the mountains behind. We were not 
sorry to escape from Mastuj, and when 
our host suggested a day after ibex in 
the neighboring hills we gladly agreed, 
left the plain, and camped that evening 
up a side ravine some ten miles from 
Mastuj. The road led up a narrow 
gorge through which a stream had cut 
its way, one of the wildest scenes it is 
possible to imagine: here, for thousands 
of feet, sheer precipices of rock tower 
over you; farther on, great slides of 
rocky débris, standing at as steep an 
angle as it is possible for anything to 
stand, lead the eye far up the moun- 
tain-side; or again, a hillside of soft 
conglomerate is passed, cut up by cen- 
iuries of melting snows into a thousand 
pinnacles, many of them capped with 
huge blocks of stone, the roches per- 
chées of geologists. 

My companion and I felt rather like 
would-be murderers, for we were to 
at, to our minds, the most un- 
sportsmanlike proceeding, the shooting 
of ibex with the help of dogs. As we 
rode along through the narrow gorge, 
our host and his followers proudly 
pointed to certain places where, during 
previous winters, slaughter great and 
grim had been accomplished, the game, 
forced to abandon the higher ground 
by heavy snow, being driven by dogs 
into some cul-de-sac in the lower ravines, 
where the local can 
fifteen or sixteen at a stand. 

We camped in the bed of the ravine 
in a small thicket of bushes, affording 


assist 


sportsman shoot 


some screen from the wind which all 
night tore down from the gorge. Here 


retribution overtook me for laziness in 
not superintending the putting up of 
my camp bed, a “Paragon” from En- 
gland, with very light diagonal sup- 
ports let into four metal corners. It 
gave way when sat upon, and 
was irretrievably smashed. For the 


next few months the ground was my 
bed, and so long as a heap of straw— 
the cattle fodder of the country, which 
is broken up under the ancient system 
of treading out the corn into pieces an 
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inch or two long—can be obtained, no 
more comfortable bed exists. It has its 
disadvantages: there are but few 
snakes in the country, it is true, but 
centipedes and huge spiders are not 
pleasant bed-fellows; and ever since 
the evening when my companion dis- 
covered a centipede four inches long on 
my cap, as we sat by the camp fire, my 
nerves have been rather shaken, and 
very careful search used to be made 
every night before turning in. 
Next morning before daylight 
were on the move, and rode steadily up 
the mountain-side to the height of 
about ten thousand feet, where we 
halted at a convenient spot and waited 
till news should be brought of the dogs 
having found game. The dogs used 


we 


are large, savage animals, some of 
whom, by their long, silky ears and 


tufted elbows, show signs of Persian 
greyhound blood, and others resemble 
the old English sheep-dog: the majority 
are large, powerful nondescripts of un- 
failing strength and great stride, to 
whom the steepest hillside is no check. 
They are carefully entered as puppies 
with some well-trained old stager, and 
soon pick up their duties. Some hours 
before sunrise, while the is still 
blowing down the mountain-side, the 
dogs are let loose and hunt the skirts 
of the hill until they scent game; as 
soon as a trail is struck, they follow it 
up till the game is sighted. Then they 
dash in and drive it until it takes 
refuge in some precipitous ground, to 
which ibex and markhor make as soon 
as disturbed. Here the training of the 
dogs, or their natural aptitude for the 
chase, shows itself. the 
herd or single beast they may be fol 


wind 


As soon as 
lowing comes to a standstill, the dogs 
surround it and bay it, the hunters, left 
some thousands of feet below, perhaps, 
being called to the spot by the hounds’ 
voices. In some cases the dogs manage 
to catch a herd in the and to 
shepherd it there till their masters come 
up. 

We beguiled the time, while waiting 
for news of a find, by showing the 
amiable savages the use of the burning- 
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glass, using the lens of a pair of field 
glasses. All were intensely interested, 
especially our host, who proceeded to 
try the effect on one of his followers’ 
hands, with, to him, the most satisfac- 
tory results. In the midst of this tri- 
fling, news came that the dogs had 
found, and there was a mounting in hot 
haste, and a ride straight up the moun- 
tain-side for about three thousand feet. 
over ground which had been carved 
out by glaciers centuries ago, the old 
moraines being now covered with grass 
and shrubs. The last few hundred feet 
was an experience: the ground would 
be generally considered absolutely im- 
possible for horses, being a good deal 
steeper than the roofs of most houses. 
Up this our ponies toiled in zigzags, 
the shaly nature of the soil alone enab- 
ling them to keep their foothold. Our 
host, a feather-weight on a Badakshani 
horse, rode up all the way. The last 
fifty feet stopped us. My pony, carry- 
ing close on fourteen stone, came to a 
standstill at a point where he could not 
move forward any farther, and had no 
room to turn, and I got off on the off 
side, between him and the hill, to find 
the ground so steep that one’s hands 
came in useful in getting up. De- 
livered of his rider’s weight, a few more 
desperate struggles carried my plucky 
little mount to the top of the moraine, 
and we again mounted, for my compan- 
ion also had been forced to dismount. 
Another hundred yards brought us 
close to the edge of a huge glacier, 
whose terminal ice wall shone and 
blazed in the morning sun; but there 
was no time for admiring the beauties 
of nature, for, within a couple of hun- 
dred yards or so of us, six or seven 
dogs were baying savagely at a solitary 
ibex which they had driven into a niche 
in the face of a cliff, from which there 
was no path even for him, the only 
track leading to the spot where he stood 
being down a crack in the rock by 
which he had made his way. This was 
now guarded by two dogs, who, every 
time the ibex tried to force his way up, 
dashed at him and drove him back. 
Dismounting, and keeping under cover 


of a small moraine, we approached and 
lay down, watching the scene from a 
distance of fifty yards. It was a very 
picturesque sight, but one very revolt- 
ing to an Englishman’s idea of fair 
play and true sport. The precipitous 
cliffs, some hundred feet high, rose out 
of the débris of a lateral moraine piled 
in confusion at its feet; halfway up was 
the ibex, now standing and facing 
despairingly out from the cliff, again 
turning and trying to force his way up, 
butting at the dogs as they barred his 
way, only to be driven back every time, 
to resume his pitiful position, and to 
gave over the wild hillsides over which 
he was to roam no more. Below him 
lay, occasionally rising-and pacing un- 
easily backwards and forwards, three 
more dogs, their eyes fixed on their 
prey, every movement of which they 
eagerly followed. Anxiously they 
seemed to be looking out for their mas- 
ters, for already a couple of hours had 
passed since they had bayed their 
quarry, and catching sight of one of 
our party, they, with a chorus of fierce 
howls, greeted our approach. 

Once the game is thus properly se- 
cured, nothing will tempt the dogs to 
desert their guard, and cases were told 
us of dogs lost by their masters being 
found next day still keeping watch and 
ward, having spent probably half the 
previous day and certainly all the night 
at their posts. For some minutes we 
watched this strange scene, then my 
companion fired; and sinking on his 
knees for a moment, the ibex, which, 
when shot, was facing the dogs above. 
slid backwards over the edge of the 
cliff, and turning over and over in the 
air, landed amongst the dogs below with 
a fearful crash. There was a short and 
frantic worry, stopped with some diffi- 
culty by the dogs’ masters as soon as 
we could get up to the spot; the usual 
ghastly rites were performed, and the 
dogs received their reward. They 
looked unspeakably savage on their 
way home, with muzzles bloodied to 
the eyes, for the comradeship of the 
chase was dissolved, and they now 
turned their attention to each other, 
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and struggled madly at their leashes in 
their endeavors to join in a general 
fight. 

The head of the ibex was fortunately 
uninjured by the fall, though many of 
its bones were broken, and the horns 
found their way eventually to India, 
the first trophy probably brought by an 
Englishman from Chitral. So ended 
the day’s sport, which had been inter- 
esting as an example of the national 
system of shooting. To our ideas it 
lacks all the charm which is found in 
game shooting in the mountains, the 
difficulty and excitement of the stalk 
being altogether absent. All that is 
required of the sportsman in Chitral is 
straight shooting; so far as any sport is 
concerned, one might just as well shoot 
the domestic goat herded by the village 
dog. 

Our return showed how bad the 
ground we had ridden over was. Even 
Afzul-ul-Mulk walked down the first 
few hundred feet, and no Chitrali noble 
will walk a yard if he can help it. A 
general and affected royal limpness 
overcame him as soon as he had to 
walk, and he tottered along, supported 
by a man on each side, his style of go- 
ing being very much thatofa large, loose- 
jointed doll. His difficulty in walking 
was increased by his wearing a huge 
pair of brown leather riding-boots about 
six sizes too large for him, which, being 
of an economical turn of mind, he had 
bought second-hand in the Calcutta 
bazaars during a visit to India the pre- 
vious year. His trousers of green vel- 
vet, and Bokhara silk undercoat worn 
below a dirty white cotton robe, com- 
pleted an extremely quaint shooting 
costume. The affectations of royalty 
are rather amusing in Chitral. The old 
Mehtar, when riding, used to loll in his 
saddle and lean his weight on a man’s 
head who walked beside him. He was 
an old man of sixty, of very fine phy- 
sique, the only tall man in Chitral, and 
could still sit straight on his horse 
when he liked, and look like a horse- 
man; but the habit which, owing to the 
vile nature of the tracks honored with 
the name of roads in Chitral, he and all 


Chitralis have acquired of always rid- 
ing at a foot-pace, had led to his taking 
this way of finding relief during a long 
ride, and the trick has been copied by 
his sons. The Chitralis are a nation of 
riders, as far as the upper classes are 
concerned, and devoted to polo, every 
village having its ground, such as it is: 
one we played on had a stream about 
five feet broad running across 
the middle of it, which had to be 
jumped constantly all through the 
zame; but there is not a horseman in 
the country: they sit on, but they can- 
not ride. Their horses are never prop- 
erly broken, and being always ridden 
in a plain, sharp-edged snaffle, with no 
martingale, and never trained as colts, 
they are as ungainly a set of stargazing 
brutes as can be met in any country. 
For their masters have no hands, and 
their idea of managing their mounts is 
to carry out the advice the writer once 
heard giventoanofficer inaridingschool 
by a cavalry rough-rider: “That mare 
bores, sir: if you find her ’anging on 
your ’and, don’t pull at her, but job her 
in the mouth like the hartillery.” 
A. G. A. DURAND. 





From Nature. 
RAIN-DISPERSERS. 

We have heard often enough that 
loud and continued explosions produce 
rain, and the recollection of rain-mak- 
ing experiments based upon this appar- 
ent connection is still with us. Now 
comes a report from Mr. Germain, 
United States consul at Zurich, on the 
prevention of hailstorms by the same 
means that have been used to encour- 
age a downfall of rain. It appears that 
Mr. Albert Stiger, burgomaster of 
Windisch-Freistritz (Lower Stei:mark, 
Austria), owns extensive vineyards 
situated on the southern slopes of the 
Bacher Mountains, a locality often 
visited by destructive hailstorms. To 
protect his vines from hail, he decided 
to try the shooting or explosive system 
to scatter the clouds and drive away 
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approaching hail or heavy rain storms. 
Six stations were therefore erected on 
the six most prominent summits sur- 
rounding the locality, and commanding 
a territory of about two miles in extent. 
These stations sheltered ten heavy mor- 
tars each. Upon the slightest indica- 
tion of a storm the mortars were im- 
mediately manned and loaded with one 
hundred and twenty grams of powder 
each—about four and _ = one-quarter 
ounces—and shooting commenced 
simultaneously and continued regu- 
larly out of the sixty mortars until the 
clouds were scattered and the storm 
had blown These experiments 
were anxiously watched by the citizens 
of Windisch-Freistritz last summer. 
Threatening black clouds made their 
appearance the summits of the 
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Professor Koch’s Report on the 
Plague.—The commission under the di- 
rection of Professor Koch, which inves- 
tigated the origin of the plague in 
India, has issued its report. It states 
that the plague bacillus, outside the hu- 
man body, of certain animals has very 
brief vitality. Pure cultures with 
which experiments were made were 
killed by sublimates at boiling tempera- 
ture immediately, by mineral acids in 
five minutes, by a solution of one per 
cent. of carbolic acid in ten minutes, 
and by milk of lime exposed to sunlight 
in one hour. The duration of the life 
of the bacillus was found to be from 
eight to ten days at the most. The 
bacilli could not develop without the in- 
fluence of atmospheric oxygen. 

Experiments on animals showed 
various results. Rats were found to be 
in the highest degree susceptible, and 
to be spreading the plague germs or 
communicating them to human beings. 
For experiments with the of 
producing immunity, apes were used 
and it was ascertained that gray apes 
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Bacher Mountains; at a given signal 
all the mortars were fired off, and the 
continuous detonations in a few mo- 
ments caused a sudden reaction in the 
movements of the clouds. It is said 
that the cloud opened up funnel-like, 
the mouth of the funnel began to rise 
in the form of consecutive rings, ex- 
panding gradually until all of the cloud 
scattered and entirely ‘disappeared. 
There was no hail, or even a sudden 
downpour of rain. The same expe- 
rience was gone through six times dur- 
ing the summer, and proved a success- 
ful preventive in each case. We await 
the views of Austrian meteorologists 
upon these experiments: meanwhile, 
rain-makers who have put their trust 
in explosions must hide their dimin- 
ished heads before the rain-dispersers. 


were highly susceptible rats, 
while brown apes were less so. Im- 
munity was established after a lapse 
of between five and seven days. Apes 
thus treated possessed a high degree of 
immunity, and could endure a large 
quantity of plague culture, about two 
milligrammes. For the purposes of 
serum experiments, Yersine serum was 
employed. Its protective power in the 
ease of brown apes did not exceed eight 
days. Strong injections of serum 
proved to be of unquestionable curative 
efficacy. 

The commission observed only 
lated of illness among people 
camping in the open, while among those 
who had remained the epi- 
demic continued its without 
abatement. Professor Haffkine’s sys- 
tem of inoculation, which was applied 
to fourteen hundred patients, showed 
undoubted protective results, although 
a number of the patients were taken 
ill in consequence of the inoculation. 
—Berlin Correspondence London 
Times. 
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